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lOTRODUCTlON. 



I SHOULD cotksider it great presumption ttf 
intrude upon the Public anything respecting^ 
myself, were there any other way of establish- 
ing the authenticity of the iaets and papers I 
am about to present. To the history of my 
own peculiar situation, amid the great erents I 
record, which made me the deposkory of in- 
formation and docaments so important, I pro- 
ceed, therefore, though reluctantly, without 
further preamble^ 

In the title-page of this work I have statedy 
that I was for many years in the confidential 
service of the Princess Lamballe, and that 
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2 INTRODUCTIOK. 

the most important materials, which form 
my history, hare been derived not only 
from the conversations, but the private papers 
of my lamented patroness. It remains for 
me to show, how I became acquainted with 
her highness, and by what means the papers I 
allude to came into mypossession. 

Though, from my birth, and the rank of 
those who were the cause of it (httd it not 
been^ from political motives, kept from ray 
kuowledge)i m point of interest I oi^t to 
have bieeiL very independent, I was indebted 
for my reso^t^es in early life to bis grace the 
late Duke <rf Nodblk, and Lady Mary Duncan. 
By them I was placed for education in the 
Irish Convent, Rue du Bacq, Fauxboarg St. 
Germain, at Paris, where the immortal Sac- 
chini, the instructor of the queoi} gave me 
lessons in music. Pleased with my progress, 
this c^^iftled oompos», when one day 
teaching Maria Antoinette, so highly over- 
rated to :that illustriouB lady my hi^tnt natural 
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talents, and acquired scieoce ia his art, in the 
presence of her very shadow the Princeas 
Lamballe, as to excite in her majesty an 
eager desire for the opportunity of heaving 
me, which the princess volunteered to obtain, 
by going herself to the convent next morning, 
with Saccbini. It was enjoined upon the 
composer, as I afterwards learned, that he 
was neither to apprise me who her highness 
was, nor to what motive I was indebted for 
her visit. To this Sacclrini readily agreed, 
adding, after disclosing to them my connexions 
and situation, — " Your majesty will be per- 
haps still more surprised, when I, as an 
Italian, and her German master, who is a 
German, declare,- that she speaks both these 
languages like a native, though bom in Eng- 
land ; and is as well disposed to the Catholic 
&ith, and as well versed in it, as if she had 
been a member of that«church Till her life." 

This last observation decided my future good 
fortune : there was no interest in the minds of 
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the queen and princess paramount to that of 
making proselytes to their creed. 

The princess, faithful to her promise, accom- 
panied Sacchini. Whether it was chance, 
ability, or good fortune, let me not attempt to 
conjecture; but, from that moment, 1 became 
the prot^g^e of this ever-regretted angel. 
Political circumstances presently facilitated 
her introduction of me to the queen. My 
combining a readiness in ' the Italian and 
German languages, with my knowledge of 
English and French, greatly promoted my 
power of being useful at that crisis, which, 
with some claims to their ccmfidence of a 
higher order, made this august, lamented, 
injured pair, more like mothers to me than 
mistresses, till we were parted by their 
murder. 

The circumstances I have just mentioned 
show, that to mere cpriosity, the characte- 
ristic passion of our sex, and so often its ruin. 
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tam to ascribe the iotroduction, which was 
only preveated, by events unparalleled in 
lustory, from proving; the most fortunate in 
my life, as it is the most cherished in my 
recollection. 

It will be seen, in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, how often 1 was employed on 
confidential missions, frequently by myself, 
and, in some instances, as (he attendant of 
the princess. The nature of my situation, 
^Q tmst reposed in me, the commissions 
with which I was honoured, and the affecting 
charges of which I was the bearer, flattered 
my pride, and determined me to make myself 
an exception to the rule, that " no woman 
can keep a secret." Few ever knew exactly 
where I was, what I was doing, and much 
less the importance of my occupation. I had 
passed from England to France, made two 
joumira to Italy and Germany, three to the 
arch-duchess Maria Christiana, governess of 
the Low Countries, and returned back to 
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France, before any of my fn^ids ifi En^bod 
were aware of my retreat, «■ of my ever 
Jbaviog accompaoied ' the princess. Though 
my letters were written and date4 at Pane, 
they were all forwarded to England by way qf 
Holland or (jrermany, that no clue should be 
^ea for annoyances from idle curiosity. 
It is to this discreetness, to this invioltdde 
secrecy, frmoess, and fidelity, which I so 
learly in life displayed to the august person* 
ages, who stood in' need of such a person, 
^at I owe the unlimited confidence of my 
iUustriouB bene&ctress, tfarcn^gfa which I was 
fnmisbed with the valuable materials } ai^ 
now submitting to the Public. 

I was repeatedly a witness, by the side 
of the Princess Lamballe. of fhe appalling 
scenes oi the bonnet Touge, o( murders i Uf 
lanterm, and of numberiess criminal insults 
|o the unfortunate royal femily of Louis XVI., 
when Uie queen was genendly sheeted as 
die most marked rictim of malicious indig: 
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nity. {IftviDg bftd the faonour of so ofteft 
b^ulding Ai» much-iojured queen, and never 
without remarkiDg how amiable in her maa- 
ners, how condescendingly kind in her deport- 
ment towards every one about hor, how 
charitably generous, ant), with^, how littavtiAil 
«he was ; — I looked upon her as a modd of 
perfection- But when i found the public 
feeling so much at varia&ce with my ows, 
the diff^enoe became utterly unocpountible. 
I IcHiged for soBW explanation of the nystery. 
One day I was )as^Ued in the lliHaiePes, 
becaoae I had alighted from my bone to 
w«lk there without wearing the uationtd 
ribbon. On this I met the pripcess: the 
coDVOsation which grew oat of my adventure, 
emboldMed me to question her oa a tiieme 
to ne inexplicable. 

" What," asked I, " can it be, which makes 
the people so outrageous against the queen?" 

Her highness condesceoded to re{dy Ju 
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the complimentary terms which I am about 
to relate, but without answering my ques- 
tion, 

''My dear friend!" exclaimed she, "for 
from this moment I beg you will consider me 
in tiiat light,' — never having been blessed with 
children of my own, I feel there is no way of 
Acquitting myself of the obligations you have 
^e^>ed upon me, by the fidelity with which 
you have executed the various commissions 
entrusted to your charge, but by adoptitig you 
as one of my own &mily. I am satisfied with 
you, yes, highly satisfied with you, on the 
score of your religious principles;* and as 
jsoon as the troubles subside, and we have a 
little calm after them, my &theF'iii-law and 
myself will be present at the ceremony of 
your confirmatiour" 

* I wu at that time, by her orders, under examination 
by HoBBieur de Brienne, for being confirmed to receive 
the Bacrafneq^ 
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Tbe goodness of my benefactress silenced 
tne: gratitude would not allow me to perse'- 
Tere for the moment. But from what I had 
already seen of her majesty the queen, I was 
too much interested to lose sight of my 
object, — not, let me be believed, from idle 
^iromanish curiosity, but from that real, strong, 
personal interest, which T, in coinmon with all 
who ever had the honour of being in her 
presence, felt for that much-ittjured, most 
engaging sovereign. 

A propitious circumstance unexpectedly 
occurred, which gave me . an opportunity, 
without any appearance of officious earnest- 
ness, to renew the attempt to gain the eod 
1 had in view. 

I was riding' in the carriage with the Prin- 
cess Lamballe, when a lady drove by, who 
saluted my benefactress with marked attention 
and respect. There was something in the 
manner- of the princess, after receiving the 
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salute, which impelled me, spite of myself, 
to ask who the lady was. 

" Madame de Genlis," exclaimed her high- 
ness, with a shudder of disgust^ " that lamb's 
iace with a wolf's hearty and a fox's cuimiDg." 
Or, to quote her own Italian phrase which 1 
have here translated, *' colia faccia dagwUo, it 
cttore d'un lupo, e la dritura deUa votpe" 

In the course of these pages, the cause of 
this strong feeling against Madame de Genlis 
will be explained. To dwell on it now, would 
only turn me aside from my narrative. To 
pursue my story, therefore — 

When we arrived at my lodgings (which 
were then, for private reasons, at the Irish 
Convent, where Saccbini, and ot^er masters 
attended to further me in the accomplishments 
of the fine arts), " Sing me something," said 
the princess, " Cantate mi qualche cosa," " for I 
never see that woman" (nieaning Madame de 
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jQailis) " but 1 feel ill and out of humour. I 
wish it may not be the foreboding of some 
great evil !" 

I sang a UtUe rondo, iA which her highneM 
And Uie queen always delighted, and which 
thej would never set me free without nuking 
me sing, though I had given than twenty be- 
Ibre it.* Her highness honoured me with even 
tnore than usual praise. I kissed the hand 
which had so generously applauded my infont 
talents, tmd said. " Now, my dearest piincess. 
#s you are 80 kind and good-humoured, tell me 
fiomeUiing about the queen !** 

She lodced at me with her eyes fall of tears. 
For an instant they stood in their sockets as if 
petrified: and then, after a pause, " I cannot," 

* The rondo I Rlluda to wu written by.Sarti, for the 
(Celebftted HBrcbeii, Lmigi da U bat mio, and is the same 
ID which be wu so Buccesaful in England, when he intro* 
duced it in LDi"il°° >b t^ open of Giulo Sabino. 
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answered she in Italian, as she asually did, '* I 
cannot refuse yoo any thing." *' Non poas» 
negarti niente" " It would take me an age to 
tell you the many causes which have conspired 
against this much-injured queen ! I fear none, 
■who are near her person, will escape the 
threatening storm, that hovers over our heads. 
The leading causes of the clamour against her 
have been, if you must know. Nature ; her 
beauty ; her power of pleasing ; her birth ; her 
Tank; her marriage; the king himself; her 
mother; her imperfect education; and. above 
all, her unfortunate partialities for the Abbi 
Vermond ; for the Dutchess de Polignac ; for 
myself, perhaps ; and last, but not least, the 
thorough unsuspecting goodness of her heart ! 

" But, since you seem to be so much con- 
cerned for her exalted, persecute majesty, 
you shall have a Journal I myself began on my 
first coming to France, and which I have gon- 
tinued ever since I have been honoured with 
the confidence of her majesty, in graciously 
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i;iviDg me that unlooked-for situation at the 
head of her household, which honour and jus-> 
tice prevent my renouncing under any difficul- 
ties, and which I never will quit but with my 
We!" 

She wept as she spoke, and tier last words 
■ were almost choked with sobs. 

Seeing her so much affected, I humbly beg- 
ged pardon for having unintentionally caused 
her tears, and begged permission to accom- 
. pany her to the ThuiUeries. 

" No," said she, " you have hitherto con- 
ducted yourself with a profound prudence, 
which has insured you my confidence. Do 
not let your curiosity change your system. 
You shall Slave the Journal. But be careful. 
Read it only by yourself, and do not show it 
to any one. On these conditions you shall 
have it." 
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I was in the act of promisiog, when her 
highness stopped me. 

" I want no particular promises. I have 
sufficient proofs of your adherence to truth. 
Only answer me simply in the affirmative." 

I said I would certainly obey her injimcticmB 
roost reli^ously. 

She then left me, and directed, that I should 
walk in a particular part of the private alleys of 
the Tuilleries between three and four o'ck)clt . 
in the afternoon. I did so; and from her own 
hand I there received her private Journal. 

In the following September of this same year 
(1792) she was murdered ! 

t 

Journalising copiously, for tiie purpose of 
amassing authentic materials for the future his- 
torian, was always a favourite practice of the 
French, and seems to have been particularly in 
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Togue in the age I mention. The press has 
sent forth whole libraries of these records since 
the revolution, and it is notorious, that Louis 
XV. left Secret Memoirs, written by his own 
hand, of what passed before this convulsion ; 
and, had not the papers of the Thuilteries 
shared in the wreck of royalty, it would have 
been seen^ that Louis XVI. had made some 
progress in the memoirs of bis time ; and 
even his beautiful and unfortunate queen had 
herself made extensive notes and collections 
for the record of her own disastrous career. 
Hence it must be obvious, how one so nearly 
connected in situation and suffering with her 
much-injured mistress, as the Princess Lam- 
balle, would naturally fall into a simUar habit, 
had she even no stronger temptation than fa- 
shion and example. But self-communion, by 
means of the pen, is invariably the consolation 
of strong, feeling, and reflecting minds under 
great calamities, especially when their inter- 
■course with the world has been checked or 
poisoned by its malice. 
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The editor of these pages herself fell inta 
the habit of which she speaks ; and it being 
usual with her benefactress to converse with 
all the unreserve, which every honest miod 
shows when it feels it can conhde, her humble 
attendant, not to lose facts of such importance, 
commonly made notes of what she heard. In 
any other person's hands the Journal of the 
princess would have been incomplete ; especi- 
ftUy as it was written in a rambling manner, 
and was never intended for publication. But 
connected by her confidential conversations 
with me, and the recital of the events to which 
I personally bear testimony, I trust it will be 
found the basis of a satisfactory record, which 
I pledge myself to be a true one. 

I do not know, however, that, at my time of 
life^ and after a lapse of thirty years, I should 
have been roused to the arrangement of the 
papers, which I have combined to form this 
narrative, had I not met with the work of Ma- 
dame Campan upon the same subject. 
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~ This lady has said much that is true respect- 
ing the queen ; biit she has omitted much; and 
much she has misrepresented : not, I date 
say, purposely ; but fVom ignorance, and being 
wroi^ly informed. She was often absent frotii 
th6 service, and, on such occasions, must have 
been compelled to obtain her knowledge At 
second-hand. She herself told me, in 1803, at 
EcDueh, that, at a very important epoch, the 
peril of her life forced her from the seat of 
action. With the Princess Lamballet who was 
io much about the queen, she never had any 
particular connesion. The princess certainly 
esteemed her for her devotedness to the queen; 
but there was a natural reserve in the prin- 
dess's character, and a mistrust, resulting Irom 
eircumstances, of all those who saw much cdm- 
pany, as Madame Campan did. Hence, no 
intimacy was encouraged. Madame Camptm 
never came to the princessi without being sent 
for. 

Alt attempt has been made, since the revolu- 

VOL. I. c 
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tioD, utterly to destroy all faith in the alleged 
attachment of Madame Gampan to the queeo; 
by the fact of her havii^ received the daugh- 
ters of many of the regicides, for education, 
into her establishment at Ecouen. Far be it 
froitt me to sanction so unjust a censure. Al- 
though what I mention hart her character very 
much in the estimation of her former friends, 
and constituted oiie of the grounds of the dis- 
solution of her establishment at Ecouen, on 
the reBtoration of the Bourbons, and may pos- 
sibly^ in some degree, have deprived her of 
such aids from their adherents, as might have 
made her work unquestionable, — yet, what else, 
let me ask, could have been done by one depen-< 
dent upon her exertions for support, and in the 
power of Napoleon's family and his emissaries? 
Oa the contrary, I would give my public testi- 
moay m favour of the fidelity of her feelings, 
though in many instances I mast withhold it 
from the fidelity of her narrative. Her being 
utterly isolated from the illustrious individual 
, to the queen, must necessarily leave 
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much to be desired in her record. Dnriaf the 
whole term of the Princess Lamballe's saperia- 
tendance of the queen's household, Madame 
Campan never had any special communication 
with my benefactress, excepting once, about 
the things which were to go to Brussels, b^ne 
the journey to Varennes ; and once again, relh- 
tire to a person of the queen's household, who 
-had received the visits of Petion. the mayor of 
Parisi at her private lodgings. This last com- 
mnnication I myself particularly remember, 
because, on that occasion, the princess, ad- 
dressing me in her own native language, Ma- 
dame Campan, observing it, considered me as 
an Italian, till, by a circumstance I shall pre- 
sently relate, she was undeceived. 

1 should toticipate the order of events, and 
incur the necessity of speaking twice of the 
same things, were I here to specify the express 
errouTs in the work of Madame Campan. Suf- 
fice it now, that I observe, generally, her vrent 
of knowledge of the Princess Lamballe; her 
c2 
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omi^ision of maDy of the most interksting cir- 
cumstances of the revolution ; her silence upon 
important anecdotes of the kihg, the queeo, 
and several members of the 6rst assembly ; her 
mistakes concerning the Princess Lamballe's 
relationi^ with the Dutchess dePolignac, Count 
de Fersan, Mirabeau, the Cardinal de Rohan, 
apd others ; her great miscalculation of the 
time when the queen's confidence in Barnave 
beg^n, and when that of the empress mother in 
Rohan ended; her misrepresentation of parti- 
culars relating to Joseph the Second ; and her 
blunders concerning the affair uf the necklace, 
and regarding the libel Madame Lamotte pubr 
lished in England witii the connivance of Ca- 
lonne: — all these will be. cousidered, with 
numberless other statements, equally requiring 
correction in their turn. What she has omitted, 
I trust 1 shall supply ; and where site has gone 
astray, I hope to set her right; that, between 
the two, the future biographer of my august 
benefactresses may be in no want of authentis 
materials, to do full justice to their honoured 
memories. 
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I said, in a preceding paragraph, that I 
should relate a circumstance about Madame 
Gampan, which happened after she had taken 
me for an Italian, and before she was aware of 
my being in the service of the princess. 

Madame Gampan, though she had seen iqe 
not only at the time I mention, but before and 
after, had always- passed me without notice. 
One Sunday', when in the gallery of the Tuil- 
leries with Madame de Stael, the queen, with 
her usual suite, of which Madame Campan 
formed one, was going, according to custom, 
to hear mass: her majesty perceived me, and 
most graciously addressed me in German. 
Madame Campan appeared greatly surprised 
at this, but walked on, and said nothing. Evei: 
afterwards, however, she treated me, whenever 
we met, with marked civility. 

Another edition of Boswell to those who got 
a nod from Dr. Johnson ! 
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■The reader will find. In the course of this 
work, that on the 2nd of August, 1792, from 
the kindness and humanity of my august bene- 
fectresses, I was compelled to accept a mission 
to Italy, devised merely to send me from the 
sanguinary scenes, of which they foresaw they 
and theirs must presently become vic-tims. 
Barly in the following month the Princess 
Lamballe was murdered. As my history ex- 
tends beyond the period I have mentioned, i^ 
is fitting I should explain the indisputable 
authorities, whence I derived such particulars 
as I did not see. 

A person, high in Uie confidence of the prin- 
cess, through' the means of the honest coach- 
man, of whon^ I shall have occasion to speak, 
supplied me with regular details of whatever 
took place, till she herself, with the rest of the 
ladies and other attendants, being separated 
from the royal family, was immured in the 
prison of La Force. When I returned to Paris, 
after this dire tempest, Madame Clery, and 
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her friend, Madame de Beaumont, a natural 
daughter of Louis XV., with Moneieur Cham- 
bon of Rheims, who never left Paris during the 
time, confirmed the correctness of my papers. 
The Madame Clery I mention is the same who 
assisted ber husband in his faithful attendance 
upon the royal fitmily in the Temple ; and this 
exemplary man added his testimony to the 
rest, in presence of the Dutchess de Guiche 
Grammont, at Pyrmont iu Germany, when I 
there met him in the suite of the late sovere^^ 
of France, Louis XVIII. at a concert. After 
the 10th of August, I had also a continued cor- 
respondence with many persons at Paris, who 
supplied me with thorough accounts of the 
succeeding horrours, in letters, directed to Sir 
William Hamilton, at Naples, and by him for* 
warded to me. And in addition to all these 
bigb sources, many particular circumstances 
have been disclosed to me by individuals, whose 
authority, when I have used it, I have gene- 
rally affixed to the facts they have enabled me 
te communicftte. 
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It DOW only remaips for me to mentioo, that 
I hare eodeavoured to arrange every thing, der 
Eiv<ed» either froqi the papers of the Princess 
Lamballe, or from her remarks ; my own obser- 
vation, or the intelligence of others; in chrono- 
logical order. It w^ill readily be seen by the 
readpr vhere the princess herself speaks, as I 
htfye invariably set apart my own recollections 
and remarks in paragraphs and notes, which are 
not only indicated by the beading of each chap- 
ter, but by the context of the passages them- 
selves. I have also begun and ended what the 
princess says with an inverted comma. All the 
flBfrliej- part of the work, preceding her personal 
introduction, pppceeds principally from her pen 
or her lips ; I have done little more than changed 
it from Italian into English, and erobodieil 
thoughts and s&ntiments, that ^ere often dis- 
jointed and detached. And throughout, whether 
she, or others speak, I may safely say. this 
work will be found the roost circumstantial, and 
assuredly the most authentic, upon the subject 
of which it treats, of any that has yet been pre- 
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seated to the public of Great Britain. The 
press has been prolific in fabulous writings upon 
these times, which have been devoured with 
avidity. I hope John Bull is not so devoted to 
gilded foreign fictions, as to spurn the unadorned 
truth from one of his downright country- 
women ; and let me advise him. en passant, not 
to treat us beauties of native growth with indif- 
ference at home ; for we readily find compen- 
sation in the regard, patronage, and admiration 
of every nation in Europe.* I am old now, and 
may speak freely. 

? I wiab it were in my power to incluile a cerUin lady m 
f'hese kingdomB, who haa recently wriUcn npon Italy, in my 
Gontrut between British accuracy and foreign Fable. This 
lady seems quite unencumbered by the fetters of truth. She 
has either been deceived, or would herself be the deceiver, 
respecting the replacing of the femous horses at Venice. I 
was present at that ceremooy, and when I cast my eyes over 
(he 6ctJon of Lady Morgan upon die subject, it made me 
grieTe, to see the account of a country so very ioteresting, 
and to me endeared by a residence of nearly thirty years, 
among real friend? of humanity and general good &ith, 
drawn by a hand so unhesitatingly inaccurate. 

^« for her account of ihe Emperor of Austria and Blaria 
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I have DO interest whatever in the work I 
submit, but that of endeavouring to redeem the 
character of so many injured victims. Would 

LoaiM,— Maria Louisa had never been at Venice at tbe tiow 
she meDtiooB. When she did Qonie there, it was merely to 
condole with her impeiiBl father for the loss of her cousin 
and mother^n-lBw, the Empress Lodovica, daughter of the 
Arch-duke of Milan, the third wife of the emperor. This 
happened a considerable time after the restoration of the 
Golden Steeds of Lystppas. ' Besides, it was the Holy 
Week, SettimMnut Smnia, when there are nerer theatrical 
performances in any part of Italy. The court, too, from 
the event I hare stated, was in deep mourning. 

Sometimes, I myself may be misled, and papers, which 
hare been thir^ years umUsturbed, may retain inaccuracies. 
Still, whenever I assert from hearsay, 1 have been care^ — 
at least, I hare endearoured so to do, — to save my credit 
under tiie shield, beneath which all writers hare it in their 
power to take shelter, the never failing taloa etm duta, the 
(H dit. But neither the Count nor the Countess Cio^ara, 
whaterer their prirate reasons may be to be dissatisfied wit^ 
the conduct of the Austrian government, relotire to them- 
selves, could erer bare asserted such flagrant falsehoods to 
Lady Morgan ; the circumstances being too notorious even 
to the CiceroDi of the Piaaza, whose ignorance) has spoiled 
the books of so many of her ladyship's predecessors. 
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lo heaven my memory were less acute, and that 
I could obliterate from the knowledge of the 
world and posterity the names of their infamous 
destroyers. I mean not the executioners, who 
terminated their mortal existence, for in their 
miserable situation, that early martyrdom was 
an act of grace : but I mean some, perhaps still 
living, who, with foul cowardice, stabbing, like 
assassins, in the dark, undermined their fair 
i^e, and morally murdered them, long before 
their deaths, by daily traducing virtues the 
slanderers never possessed, from mere jealousy 
of the glory they knew themselves incapable of 
deserving. 

Montesquieu says, " If there be a God, he 
must be just!" — That divine justice, after cen- , 
-tuiies, has been fully established on the descen- 
dants of the cruel, sanguinary conquerors of 
South America, and its butchered harmless em- 
peror Montezuma, and his innocent offspring, 
who are now teaching Spain a moral lesson, in 
freeing themselves from its insatiable thirst for 
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blood and wealth; while God himself has re- 
fused that blessing tu the Spaqiards, which 
they denied to the Americans!* — Oh, France! 
what hast thou not already sufiered, and what 
hast thou not yet to suffer, when, to thee, like 
Spain, it shall visit their descendants, even unto 
the fourth generation ( 

To my insignificant losses in so mighty a 
ruin, perhaps I ought not to allude. I should 
not presume even to mention, that the fatal con- 
vulsion, which shook all Europe, and has since 

* The constitutional roembem, who were gloriously fight* 
tug in the field of liberty, to rescue s rising generation from 
granny, and superstitious bigotry, — (bd operation, com- 
menced on the foundation of the law of the land, delegated 
to the nation by its chosen representatives, and sacredly 
gnaranteed through the sanction of a constitntioDal king, 
who now, with the rest of the Spanish nation, is in jeopardy, 
a prisoner, and dependent on a foreign sovereign) — now ex- 
piate, in turn, the bloody crimes of their ancestors on the 
nations so long held by them in savage and unnatural 
bondage ! 
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left the nations in that state of agitated utidola* 
tionf which succeeds a tempest upon the oc^d, 
were it not for the opportunity it gives me to 
declare the bounty of my beneiactressea, Alt 
my own property ■ went down in the wreck; 
and the mariner who escapes only with his life 
can never reciir to the scene of his escape with- 
out a shudder. Many persons are still living, of 
the first respectability, who well remember my 
quitting this country, though very young, on 
the budding of a brilliant career. Had those 
prospects been followed up, they would hftve 
placed me beyond the caprice of fickle fortune. 
But the dazzling lustre of crown favours and 
princely patronage outweighed the slow, 
though more solid hopes of self-achieted inde- 
pendence. . I certainly was then almost a child, 
and my, vanity, perhaps, of the hondur of being 
useful to two such illustrious personages, got 
the better of every other sentiment. But now 
when I reflect, t look back with consternation 
on the many risks 1 ran, on the many times I 
stared death in the face, with no fear but that 
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6f being obstructed in ray efforts to serve, even 
with my life, the interests dearest to my heart — 
that of implicit obedience to these truly beoevo- 
lent and generous princesses, who only wanted 
the means to render me as happy and indepen-- 
dent, as their cruel destiny has since made me 
wretched and miserable ! Had not death de- 
prived me of their patronage* I should hard 
had no reason to have regretted any .sacrifice I 
could have made for them; for, through the 
princess, her majesty, unasked, had done me 
the honour to promise me the reversion of a 
most lucrative, as well as highly respectable, 
post in her employ. In these august person- 
ages I lost my best friends ; I lost every thing— 
except the tears, which bathe the paper as I 
write — tearsof gratitude, which will never cease 
to flow to the memory of their martyrdom. 
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JminuU coutmauxd. — EmpreBs Maria Theresa, mother of 
Maria Antoinette. — Her political views ia all the maiv 
riages of her daughters. — Fate of the Aich-ilutGhess 
Josepha. — On the death of Josepha, the Aittb-dutcheas 
Carolioa weds the king of Naples. — Haria llieresa'a 
remonstrance with the court of Naples, oti her daughter's 
treatment.— The daughter remonstrates more promptly 
and effectually. — Maria Antoinette destined for France. 
— Madame Pompadour. — French hatred to Aastria. — 
Vermond recommended by Brienne as Haria Antoinette's 
tutor. — He becomes a too) of Austria. — Limited educa- 
tion of Maria Antoinette. — Her fondness for halls and 
private plays. — Metastasio. — Du Bany. — Observations 
> of tfie editor oa Maria Theresa's sacrifice of her daugh- 
ters to her policy. 

' The character of Maria Theresa, the empress 
mother of Maria Aatoinette, is sufficiently 
known. The same spirit of ambition and 
enterprise, which had already animated her 
contentions with France, in the latter part of 
her career impelled her to wish for its 
alliance. In addition to other hopes/ she had 
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been eacouraged to imagine, that Loqis XV. 
might one day aid bar in recovering the pro- 
vinces which the king of Prussia had violently 
wrested from her ancient dominions. She 
felt the many advantages to be derived from 
an union with her ancient enemy, and she 
looked for its accomplishment by the marriage 
of her daughter. 

'Policy, in sovereigns, is paramount toevei'y 
other consideration. They regard beauty 
as a source of profit, like managers of 
theatres, who, when a female candidate is 
offered, ask, whether she is youog and hand- 
some ?— not whether she has talent. Maria 
Theresa believed, tliat her daughter's beauty 
would have proved more powerful over France 
than her oWn armies. Like Catharine the 
Second, her entied contemporary, she con- 
sulted no ties of nature in the disposal of 
her children; a system more in character 
where the knout is the logician, than among 
nations boasting higher civilization : indeed, 
her rivalry with Catharine, even made her 
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grossly ■ neglect their ■ educatioft. Jealous ' of 
the lisifig. power^ of the NorUi,- she saw that 
it was the parptme of Russia to cguntemct 
her views in Poland and • Ttrrk^ through 
Erance,. and so totaHy foi^ her domestie 
duties, ia the desire to thwart. the asceaducy 
of .Catharine, that she often suffered eigfat' or 
ten daya to go by, withont eren seeing her 
chiildi;en, allowing eren the esseatifd sources 
of instruction to r^naia unjsrofiited. ■ Her 
very caresses were-, scaxc^y' gi?en but ^fot 
display^ when : the . children were' aduatted 
to be shoiwnto spme: great personage; and 
if they were' orerwhelmed with kindness, it 
was merely to etcite a belief^ that they were 
the constant care and companions of her 
leisure boun. When they grew up, they 
became the mere instruments of her ambition. 
The fate of one of them will show how 
their mother's werldHness was rewarded.* 

* The ^uceat, could the hftve looked into the book of 
hte, might fa&ve said the &te of two ; but the moit per»e> 
cuted Ticlin wm not at that time sacrifided. 
VOL. I. D 
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' A Iwding oliject of Mara Tbereaa's [ioUcy 
wu the attainment of influeoce over Italy : 
to€ Urn pui^^ose ^ first married oae of the 
mk-^iatcheMw to He imbecilePuke of Fanuu 
Hot Kcend maBoeuvre was to contrive, thatt 
Ciwles the Third should seek the Arch- 
datdkees iasephB Sot his jonnger sod, the 
Icing of NaplM. When every thing had been 
settied* Uid the oeremoay, by proxy, liad 
tthen place, H was thenght proper to sound 
the priaceM, as to how ^ she fdt inclined to 
aid her motiier*B designs in the court of 
Naplesv — " Seriptare says," was her reply, 
" that when a woman is married, she belongs 
lo the eovntry of her hnsband.**^ 

• " But ibe policy ef state V exciftimed 
HuiaThema. 

' " la that above reUgitm?" cried the princesB. 

' This unexpected answer of the arch- 
dutchess was so totally opposite to the views 
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of the empress, that she was for a coiuidenU^ 
time undecided whether she woald allow 
her daughter to depart, till, worn out by 
perplexities, she at last eons^ited, but bade 
the arch-dutehess, preTieus to setting off for 
this much-desired country of h» new hus- 
band, to go down to the tombs, and, in Mm 
vaults of her ancestors, offer up to heaven 
a fervent prayer for the departed souls of 
those she was about to leave. 

■ Only a few days before that, a princess 
had been buried in the vaults, — I tfaiidc 
Joseph the Second's seemid wife, who had 
died of the smidl-pox. 

' The Arch-dutchess Jose{Aa obeyed her 
imperial mother's cruel commands, took leave 
of all her friends and relatives, as if conscious 
of the result, caught the same (bsease, and, 
in a few days, died ! 

• The Arch<dutchess Carolina was now 

d2 
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tutored, to become her sister's substitute, aady 
when deemed adequately qualified, was sent 
to Naples, where she certainly never for^ 
she WAS an Austrian, nor the interest of the 
- court of Vienna. One circumstance, concera- 
ing her and her mother, fully illustrates .the 
character of both. On the marriage, the arch- 
dutchess found, that Spanish etiquette did not 
allow the queen to hare the honour of dining 
at the same table as the king. She apprised 
her mother. Maria Theresa instantly wrote 
to the Marchese Tenucei, then prime minister 
at the court of Naples; to say, that if her 
daughter, now queen of Naples, was to be 
considered less than the king her . husband, 
she would send an army to fetch her back 
to Vienna, and the king might purchase a 
Georgian slave, for an Austrian prince^ should 
not b« thus humbled. Maria Theresa need 
not have given herself all this trouble, for, 
before the letter arrived, the queen of Naples 
had dismissed all the ministry, upset the 
cabinet of Naples, and turned out even the 
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king himself from her bed:chamber ! So much 
for the ^overthrow of Spanish etiquette by 
Austrian policy. The King of Spain became 
outrageous at the influence of Maria Theresa, 
but there was no alternative. 

' The 'other daughter of th^ empress was 
married* as I have observed already, to the 
Duke of Parma, for the purpose of promoting 
the Austrian strei^fth in Italy, against that of 
France, to ' vrhich' the court of Parma, as well 
as that'of Modena, had been long attached. 

' llie fourth arch-dutchess. Maria Antoinette, 
being'the youngest and most beautiful of the 
fomily, was destined for France. There were 
three older than Maria Antoinette; but she, 
being much 'lovelier than her sisters, 'was 
selected on account of her charms. Her 
husband ;was never considered by the con- 
trivers of the scheme : he was known to have 
no sway whatever, not even in the choice of 
bis own wtfe! But 'the character of Louis 
XV. -was recollected, and calculations drawn 
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(torn it» apon tfa« probable power which youth 
and tMBMty might obtain ovex «ach a king aad 
conrt. 

* It was duriDg the time whea Madame 
Pompadour directed, not only the king, but all 
Fruice, with most despotic sway, that the 
iiwon of the Arcb-dutohess Maria Antoinette 
widk the grandson of Lobis XV, was proposed. 
The plan reoeived die warmesf support of 
Ohoismil^ dieti minister, aad the ardent co- 
operation of Pompadour. Indeed it was U> 
her, the Duke De Choiseul, and the Count Do 
Mtsey, thb whole affair may be ascribed. So 
highly irM she flattered by the attention with 
iHtich Mtria Theresa distinguished h&c, in 
Coilsequtace of her zeal, by presents, and by 
Ae title ^*dear cousin," which tdie used in 
writing to h&r, that she left no stone unturned 
tm the prsfty of the dauphin was sent to 
Vienna, to marry Mariq. Antoinette in his name. 

' All the interest by which this unitm was 
supfNHted could wt, however, subdti* a pre- 
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jvdice against i^ boI only unoBg many af the 
covrt, the cabioet, aad the lutkn, but ia tike 
T03ral teniiy itselt £^ance has nerer lodwd 
witii conplacencj upcm aUiaDcet with tht 
houe of Austiia: cagmiea to thia due nowed 
tbemselvea u rood as it was declared. TH« 
daughters of Louis XV. openly expressed their 
arenion; bat the stvongcr inteenee [ntvided, 
and Afaiit Antoinette beoBMe the dttupfcanesa. 

* Brienne» Aichbiakop of Tovloiiae^ and af- 
terwards of Sena, suggested the apf ointmeBt 
of tiie libfarian of the eoUege des QAatre 
NatioiB, the Abb£ VernMnd, at instetttftor to 
the danphineas in Ftench. The Abfa6 Ver- 
mood was aecordini^y dispakcbed by Loms 
XV* to Vienna. The eonsccpicacts of this 
appointnuBt will be seen in the seqtwL 
Perh^ not the least fiOal of them amae 
from his gratitude to the andibiAop, who 
recommended tuaa. In seme years slterwards* 
infloenciug hk popQ, when queen, to help 
BriouiB to the ministry, he did her and her 
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kia^dom. more iojury than their worst ioe%. 
0£ the. abW*sJpower ovar,'Maria> AhtcoDette 
there '.are TaiiDus ^opinions; ..of. hb capiacity 
there 'is ' but ' . oiie c — he 'was : superficial : and 
coBiiing. Ob his arrival at Vienna, he. became 
the tool of Maria Thieresa. While -.there, he 
received a a^ary as the daughter's tutor,' and, 
when he returned to Fruice, a. much larger 
one, as the mother's spy. He was more 
amlntioiis to be tl^ought a great man, in bis 
power : aver his pupil, than a rich one. . He 
was too- jesniticalj to wish tq-be. deemed rich. 
He . fciiew, that superfluous emolumentsiwDuld 
soon Jianre overtiirown the authority he derived 
firom ccHiferring, rather than' receiving feVours; 
and hence he never soared to any higher jpost. 
He: was generally considered to be 'disinte- 
rested. How >&r his private fortunes bene- 
fitted by bisstatiou has never appeared ;: n6r 
is it known,' whether, by the elevation: of his 
^eud and patron to thevministry, in the time 
of Louis XVI., he gained any thing, beyond 
the gcatification of vanity, fism having been 
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the caase : it U probable he did not, for, if he 
had, fibm ^e general odium against that pro- 
motion, no doubt it would have been exposed, 
unless the' ii^uence ' of the queen was his 
protectiou, as it proved in so many cases 
where he grossly erred, ^rom the first, be 
■was ah evil to Majia Antoinette; and, ulti- 
mately, habit reMered him a necessary evil.* 

' The education of the dauphinem was. cir- 
cumscribed:: though >ery free in her manners, 
she was' very; defidienf in other: respects; and 
hence it: was* she so'ntuch avoided all society 
of females who were better informed than 
herself, courting in preference the lively tittle- 
tattle of the other sex, who were, in turn, 
better pleased with the gaieties of youth and 
beauty, -than the more substantial logical 
witticisms of antiquated court-dowagers. To 
this' may be ascribed her ungovernable passion 
for great societies, balls, masquerades, and all 

* Uptm then pMiito mwe.wiU be «id hereafter, , 
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kinds of public and pmate antusemeoU, as 
well as her subsequent attachment to the 
Sntcbess de Polignac»who so much encowtaged 
them for the pastime of her fitiend and sove- 
reign. Though naturally averse to every thing 
requiring study or application, Maria Antoi- 
nette vras very assiduous in preparing hersdf 
for the parts she performed in the various 
comedies, farces, and cantatas, given at her 
private theatre ; and their acquirement seemed 
to cost her no trouble. These innocent diver- 
sions became a source of calumny against her; 
yet they formed almost the only part of her 
German education, about which-Maria Theresa 
had lieen particular: the empress mother 
deemed them so valuable to her children, that 
she ordered the celebrated Metaatasio to write 
some of his most sublime cantatas for the 
evening recreations of her sisters and herself. 
And what can more conduce to elegant lite- 
rary knowledge, or be fcss dangerous to the 
morals of the young, than domestic recitation 
of the finest Sighto of the intellect ! Certain 
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it is. Aat Mitfia Antok^tte never forgot bet 
idolatry of her master, Metastasio; and it 
would have beea well for her, had all con- 
cerned in her education done her equal justice. 
The Abb£ V«mond encouraged these studies; 
and the kii^ himself afterwards sanctioned the 
translation of the works of his queen's revered' 
instructor, and their publication at her own 
expense, in a superb edition, that she might 
gratliy bar fondness the more conveniently by 
reciting them in French.* When Matit An- 
toinette herself became a mother, and op- 
pressed from the diange of circumstances, she 
regretted^much that she had not, in early life, 
cultivated her mind more extensively. "What 

* H«ppy, thrice luifpy, had it been for Ham Aatauettt!, 
happy for France, happjr perhaps for all Europe, bad thit 
teite never been thwarted. The mind, once firmly occupied 
in any particular pursoit, b guarded against the danger aris- 
ing from volatili^ and ennui. The mind, in want of an 
otiject of occupation congenial to its yontii and tendencies, 
•Aea rashes nncooscioasly into errfurs, fatal to its peace, its 
reputation, and 
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a resource,"' would she exclaim, '" is a mind 
well stored against humao casualties!" She 
determined to avoid, in her own ofi^pring,' the 
errour of whieh she feltherself the victim, com- 
mitted by her imperial mother, for whose foult, 
though she suffered, she would invent excuses. 
"The -empress," she would say, "was left a 
young vndow^ with ten or twelve children; she- 
had been accustomed, even during the emperor's 
life, to-head her^ast empire, and she thought it 
would be unjust, to sacrifice to her own chil- 
dren the 'Welfare of the-numerous family, which 
.afterwai>d$,devolved upon her exclusive govern- 
ment and protection." 

'Most unfortuntely for Maria Antoinette.* 

'her great supporter, Madame de Pompadour, 

died before the arch-dutchess came to France. 

\ 

The pilot, who was to steer the young mariner 

safe into port, was no more, when she arrived 



* And.iicrbKiM foi all Europe, If we may judge front 
the resulL 
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At it. The AuatriaD interest had sunk with its 
patroness. The intriguers of the court no 
sooner saw the king .without- an avowed fa- 
Tourite. than they sought to give him one, who 
should further their own views, and crush the 
Chosieul party, which had been sustained by 
Pompadour. The licentious Duke de Bichelieu 
was the pEinder on this occasion. The: low, 
vulgar, Du Barry was by him introduced to the 
kiqg, - and, Richelieu . had the honour of en- 
throhipg .a successor to Fbmpadour, apd sup- 
plying Louis Xy. with the last of his mistresses. 
Madame de Grammont, who had been the 
royal confidante dnring the interregnum, gave 
up to the rising, star. The effect of a new 
power was presently seen in new events. -All 
the ministers known to be attached to the Aus- 
trian interest were dismissed ; and the tiirie for 
the arrival ofthe.young bride, the Arch-dutchess 
of Austria, who was about to be installed Dau- 
phiness of France, . was at hand, and she came 
to meet scarcely a friend, 'apd- many foes : — of 
which even her beauty, her gentleness, and her 
simplicity, were doomed to swell the phalanx.' 
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The preceding pages of the Princess Lamballe 
excite r^ections, whidi> aseditor, I cannot suffer 
to pasB without a commentary of my own. My 
reflections are grounded upon what I know to 
have been in some degree the appKhensions of 
her highness; but she did not live to see titc 
fearful prophecies aooomplished. I have <^n 
heard her utter many of the following sen- 
timents, of which I may be deemed in part, 
therefore, only the transcriber; and the awful 
result has been a thorough illustration of .the 
precision with which she judged. Some of my 
observations, it will be apparent, she could not 
have uttered; but I have every reastm to 
believe, that she foresaw, as distinctly as mortal 
vision can look into futurity, those parts of 
what I am about to state, which, though her 
thoughts dwelt upon, her discretion would not 
let her name. It is this which gives to her 
unwavering devotedness to the queen, amid a 
consciousness of the inevitable denouement, all 
the grace of martyrdom. 
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Maria Tfaereia was greaily deceired in the 
i^KCulationa she had formed, in her private 
cfAinet at Vienna, upon her daughter's niar- 
riajge, and the influence she hoped to gain from 
that event over the cabmet of France. To 
imagine for a moineot, that she acted from any 
view to her daughter's happiness or aggrandiae- 
ment would be absurd. Her real views were 
built on error. The hostUe feeling against 
Austria was too strong in France to be over- 
come by state policy, and she vras only pre- 
parii^; a scaffold for her child> where she medi- 
tated a triumph for hersdft She sacrificed 
every thing to htx ambition, and in her ambition 
she was punished. Had Maria Theresa been 
less cruel after the battle of Prague, perhaps 
the French nation would have been kinder to her 
child. There may be no rule without an excep- 
tion ; but there is one incnlcated by the mystery 
ofreligion, instituted by the word of the Supreme 
himself, — by that primitive food wherewith our 
intellects are nourished, — ^by that school and 
guide of our iirfancy,— by that conductor of our 
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youth, — ^by that pilot, which. steen us with 
rectitude into the haibour of maturity: — that 
holy book declare without reserve, Doa»you 
would be done by, oryou'skali be visited to the third 
attd fourth generation! How scrupuously just 
then ought the head of a family to be in deal" 
ing with others I Not but I conceive it the 
duty of eVery individual to act righteously; but 
of parents it is a special duty. . And if more 
awful die responsibility jipoQ; parents, how tre- 
mendous must it be. upo^ nileni I Look, at the 
example Maria Theresa set her children ! What 
lessons has sbie gives them, as a mother ? . iWhat^ 
as a monarch? :The violent usui|i«ation-'Of 
Mantua from the princely family of the Gon- 
zagas, and the partition of Poland, .form the 
answer! But there is a madness in. power, 
which prevails even over nature, and ofleu over 
interest itself, when it seeks the attaiam^t of 
any specific end. Silesia, in the consideration 
of Maria Theresa, outwe^hed all others. Of 
the same stamp was the headlong pertinacity of 
Louis XIV. He waged war against almost aU 
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Europe, to destroy the Austrian influence in 
Spain, and, with bis own, to place Philip V. 
his grandson, on the throne of Iberia. From 
state policy he as readily agreed to subsidize 
Great Britain, in order to tear asunder the very 
crown, which be himself had cemented with 
the blood and treasures of his subjects; and 
tried his utmost, to hurl from the throne a 
prince seated on it, at the risk of losing his 
Qwn! It was for political intrigne Maria 
Antoinette was sent to France, — or rather, a 
family compact, under which title the true 
purpose is disguised in royal marriages, and 
by political intrigue she fell into snares 1ktal 
to her peace. 
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fditor'areinftTlisoDemiDeouistateiiMauof Madame Campan. 
^-Jetemal rtwmed, — Dauphin on his wediliD|f-Dight aod 
theneit moniing. — Court intrigues begin. — Daughterit of 
Louis XV.— Their influence on the dauphin, and dislike uf 
his young bride —Maria Anloiaette's distaste fnr etiqHetU , 
•nd lore of aimflici^. — Court taste for boop-<dreiacit 
accouDted fori — Madame de Noailles. — Her horror. at 
■ot faaring been summoned on an occasion of delicacy. 
— Dake de Vauguyon takes a dislike to Maria Antoinette. 
—Cabal between Vermond and Madame Mtrsan. — Du 
Banyjealoua of the daupbiness.— Richelieu.— ^Threeladiea 
leave the supper-table of Louis XV. from Du Barry being 
there. — Kemonstraoce of the dauphincssto her mother on 
being made tosoft withDuBarry. — An swef. —Count d'Ar- 
t»l» and Monsieur rttum from tiavel ling. —Are charmed 
wilb Haria Antoinette. — Scandal respecting d' A rtois and 
the dauphiness. — Changes wrought by court marriages. 
— Remonstrance of Maria Hie cesa to the French court. — 
Dutchess de Grammont, — Louis XV. ttitrigues to divorce 
the dauphin and marry the dauphiness. — Diamond neck- 
lace first ordered by Louis XV. aa a present to his hoped- 
foi-bride. — Dauphin complains of the distance of his apart- 
ment from that of his wife. — All parties intrigue to get 
Maria Antoinette sent back to Austria. 

Befobe I return to the Journal of the Princess 
Lamballe, as it foils into the reg;ular chrono- 
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logical arrangement, let me give a passing mo- 
ment to the more recent biographer of M«-ia 
Antoinette, Madame Campan. Her description 
of the first appearance of her inajesty at Kebl, 
where the change took place from the Austrian 
wardrobe to the French, according to the 
prescribed etiquette on those occasiooe, is so 
strikingly characteristic of that unfortunate 
princess, that I cannot avoid referring to it, 
though I much doubt the authenticity of some 
of its details. The reader, however, will see a 
glimmer of the bewitching simplicity of its 
subject through all the errors of the narrative ; 
whence it will be evident, how inestimable a 
gem this princess would have proved, had she 
been left in her rough German artlessness. 

In page 46, chapter 3, Madame Campan 
says, — " When the dhapbineta had been entirely 
undressed, even to her body Unen and stockings, m 
order that she might retain nothing belettgiag to m 
Jbrtign eomrt, — ifie doors istre opened: " — mark, 
in a state no less than that of the lady Godiva, 
e2 
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— " thetfoung princess came forward," — not even 
en chemise, — as the horse jockeys do at New- 
market, I suppose, in order to be weighed, 
before they njobat the steed ! — But let us 
go on, — "came forviard," cooly, she should 
have said, — " looking round for the Countess de 
Nbailles."— > 

Now among Hottentots, or some of those 
, Egyptian females • who conceive the face to be 
the most sacred part of the human frame, and 
1^0, when surprised drawing water at the well 
or fountain, to fill their jars, do, in order to pre- 
vent the men from seeing them, actually throw 

* General Heoou, when goveniot of Venice, told me, 
among other circumat&nces, that the great hatred of the 
Egyptians against the French, arose from their having vio- 
lated many Egyptian females, on the exhibition of what 
other nadons generally conceal; and several innocent 
and respectable persons were thus sacrificed to the brutality 
of the Boldien. He said he could not pronounce whether 
the custom was uniTersal, bnt in some villages be had 
witnessed it htmielf. 
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up their dothing, even to the body liDen, to 
bide their faces I — among these, I say such an 
exhibition might be possible: bat that an Aus- 
trian princess should, like a maniac, have been 
thus exposed to the contemplation of some 
forty or fifty idle gazers ! — can such a thing be' 
credited ? 

" Tfien," — continues Madame Caropan, — 
" rushing into her arms" — which I dare say she 
did, if it was cold, — " the implored her" — '• im- 
plored ! "—a word that i« very seldom in the 
mouth of princesses, and much less in that of 
the high-mettled race of an Austrian arch- 
dutchess like Maria Antoinette. — But once more 
to the text: — "implored her, with tears in her 
eyes, and with a heart-felt sincerity, to direct her, 
to advise her, and to be, in every respect, her future 
guide and support! " 

Upon this, Madame Campan observes, " It 

was impossible to refrain from admiring her aerial 
deportment: her smile was sufficient to win the 
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heart; and in this enchanting being, the splen- 
dour ^ French gaiety shone forth ! " 

i have often heard splendour and dignity 
coupled together; but 1 do not remember 
the union of gaiety and splendour. No doubt 
it is correct, however, as a French woman, who 
has been the instructress of princesses, has 
written it. 

To proceed with Madame Campan : — " An 
indescrilHibk^ but august serenity^ perhaps also 
the somewhat proud position of her head and shoul- 
ders, betr^ftdtke daughter of the Ctesars." 

However the word betrayed is here mis- 
applied, — (and I myself should have used pour- 
tn^ed, uttfoided, or demmstrated; which I think, 
with all due submission to the compiler or com- 
poser of Madame Gampan's work, would have 
been more appropriate than the word betrayed,) 
—the remark is thoroughly correct. Such 
were indeed the head and shoulders <tf Maria 
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Antoioette. Their beauty was the eavy of the 
one sex, and the source of much abomindtle 
detraction in those, who might not approach it, 
of the other. 

There are no doubt many inconTeniences in- 
separable from the etiquette of royal marriages, 
and many more which spring from chance. I 
have read somewhere of a proxy, who came so 
near the bride, as to prick her with bis spur ; 
which certainly was not the intention of the 
royal spouse. But I am much disposed to be- 
lieve, comparing the forms on the marriage of Ma- 
rid Antoinette with those observed with others 
of her husband's family at the same period, as 
well as with her own excessive modesty, that in 
this instance, as in many others, she has been 
misrepresented. I should rather conceive the 
etiquette to have been simitar to that adopted, 
when the Princess Clotilda, the sister of Louis 
XVI. was consigned over to the Piedmontese 
ladies of the courtof Turin. A large wardrobe 
of different dresttcs uf every kind met her at the 
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last frontier town of France. There she put od 
the clothed provided for the purpose, returning 
those she brought to the persons who saw her 
out of France. No public dressing or undress- 
ing was thought of; and she was by far too fat, 
to run, in parts naturalibus, into the arms of any 
lady of honour, who might not be of the most 
uncourtly dimensions. Such, also, was the 
mode pursued, when INfadame and her sister the 
Countess D' Artois, both princesses of Pied- 
mont, were married to the two brothers of 
Louis XVI. No indelicate display like that, 
which Madame Campan describes as having 
taken place under the Countess desNoailles, was 
exacted from either of the brides. And why 
should such an exception have been made in 
the case of the young Austrian ? Indeed ( and 
I speak herefrom the authority of my papers), 
so scrupulous was Maria Antoinette in her ob- 
servance of modesty and decorum, that she was 
laughed at by the young princes and nobles, 
for withdrawing with her tire woman, to have 
her hair arranged in private; because her toi-. 
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lette being tbeusual morning rendezvous of all 
bdonging to the court, she could not reconcile 
it to her feelings, to follow Uie precedent of all 
former danphinesses and queens, by allowing 
even this slight ceremony to be performed about 
her person, pro bono publico. Is it at all likely, 
then, that she coald haveconsented, under any 
circumstances, to the exposure Madame Cam- 
pan has described ? But enough of this : I 
resume my editorial functions, and rdtum to 
the more agreeable narrative of the Princess 
of Lamballe. 



' On the marriage night, Louis XV. said gaily 
to the danphin, who was supping with his usual 
heartiness, — "Don't overcharge your stomach 
to-night." 

' " Why, I always sleep best after a hearty 
supper," replied the dauphin, with the greatest 
coolness. 
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' The supper being ended, he accompanied 
hiB daupbiness to ber chamber, and at tbe 
door, with the greateat politeneu, wished her a 
good nigfat. Next morning, upon bit saying, 
when be met her at breakfait, that he hoped 
she bad slept well, Maria Antoinette replied, 
" Excellently well, for I had no one to disturb 
me I" 

' The 4*rincess de Gu^men^, who was then 
at the head of the household, on hearing the 
daupbiness moving very early in her apartment, 
ventured to enter it, and not seeing tbe dau- 
phin, exclaimed, " Bless me ! be is risen as 
usual!" — "Whom do you mean?" asked Maria 
Antoinette. — Tbe princess, misconstruing the 
interrogation, was going to retire, when the 
daupbiness said, "I have beard a great deal 
of French politeness, but I think I am married 
to tbe most polite of tbe nation ! " — " What then, 
be is risen?" — " No, no, no!" exclaimed the 
dauphiness — "there has been no rising; be 
has never lain down here. He left me at the 
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d«or of my ap&rtmeDt, with his hat in hU band, 
and battened from roe, as if embarrassed with 
i*y person I " 

' After Maria Antoinette became a mother die 
would oftea laugh and tell Louis XVI. <rf bis 
bridal politeness, and ask him, if, in the interim 
between that and t^ consummation, he had 
studied his maiden aunts or hiis tutor on the 
subject. On this, he wonld lauf^ most exces- 
sively. 

' Scarcely was Maria Antoinette seated in her 
new country, before the virulence of court 
intrigue against her became acrive. She was 
beset, on all sides, by enemies open and con- 
cealed, who never slackened their persecutions. 
All the femily of I^ouis XV- consistittg of those 
maiden aunts of the dauphin, just adverted to 
(among whom Madame Adelaide was specially 
implacable), were incensed at the marriage, 
not only from their hatred to Austria, but be- 
cause it had accomplished the ambition of ah 
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obnoxious favourite, to give a wife to the dab-> 
pfain of their kiDgdom. On the credulous and 
timid mind of the prince, then in the leading' 
strings of^is pious sisterhood, they impressed 
the misfortunes to his country and to the 
interest of the Bourbon ftimily, which must 
spring from the Austrian influence through the 
medium of his bride. N<J means were left un- 
essayed to steel him against her sway. I re- 
member once to have heard her Majesty remark 
to Louis XVI. in answer to some particular ob- 
servations he made, " These, Sire, are the sen- 
timents of our aunts, I am sure." — And indeed 
great must have been their ascendency over 
him in youth; for, up to a late date he enter*- 
tained a very hi^ respect for their capacity 
and judgment. Great indeed must it have been, 
to have prevailed against all the seducing al- 
lurements of a beautiful and* fascinating young 
bride, whose amiableness, vivacity, and wit 
became the universal admiration, and whose 
graceful manner of address few ever equalled, 
and none ever surpassed ; nay, even so to have 
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prevailed, as to form one of the great sources 
of his aversion to consummate the marriage!— 
Since the death of the late queen, their mother, 
these four princesses (who, it was said, if old 
nuttds, were not so from choice ) had received 
and performed the exclusive honours of the court. 
It could not have diminished their dislike for 
the young and lovely new-comer, to see them- 
selves under the necessity of abandoning their 
dignities, and giving up their station. So eager 
were they to contrive themes of complaint 
against her, that, when she visited them in the 
simple attire in which she so much delighted, 
sans ceremonie, lyiaccompanied by a troop of 
horse and a squadron of foot-guards, they com- 
plained to their father, who hinted to Maria 
Ant<Hnette, that such a relaxation of the royal 
dignity would be attended with considerable 
injury to French manufactures, to trade, and 
to the* respect due to her rank. — "My state 
and court dresses," replied she, "shall not be 
less brilliant than those of any former dau- 
phiness, or queen of France, if such be the 
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pleasuFe of the king, — but to my grand-papa 
I appeal for some indulgence, with respect to- 
my address prirate costume of the moroiag."* 

' It was dangeroas for one inVhtSe condoct 
so many prying eyes were seeking for sources 
of accusation, to gratify herself CTcn by the 
overthrow of an absurdity, when that over- 
throw might, incur the stigma of innovation. 
The court of Versailles was jealous of its Span- 
ish inquisitorial etiquette. It had been strictly 
wedded to its pageantries since the time of the 
great Anne of Austria. The sagacious and pru- 
dent {nrovisions of this illustrio«s contriver were 
deemed the ne pias uUra of royal female policy. 
A cargo of whalebone was yeiu'ly obtained by 
her, to construct such stays for the maids of 
honour, as might adequately conceal the court 
accklentE, whidt generally, — poor ladies! — 
befel them in rotation every nine months. 

* Trifling howerer as Haria AntoineUe deemed these 
caTiIs about dreM and etiquette, they contained the elem«at» 
of her future fsH. 
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' But Maria Antoinette could not sacrHicA 
her predilection for a simplicity quite Englisbi 
to pradeotial consideratioas. Indeed die was 
too youi^ to conceive it ev^i desirable. So 
much did she d^igfat in being unshackled by 
finery, that she would hurry from court, to 
fling off her royal robes and omamenti, ex- 
daiming, when freed from them, — "Tfaank 
Hearen, I am oat of harness !" 

' But she had natural advantages, which gave 
her enemies a pretext lor ascribing this anti- 
pathy to the established Atshion to mere vanity. 
It is not impossible, that she might have de-* 
rived some pleasure from displaying a figure* 
so beautiful, with no adornment except its na- 
tive gracefulness ; but how great must have 
been the cbagrtn of the princesses, of many of 
the court ladies, mdeed of all in any way un- 
gainly or deformed, when called to exhibit 
themselves by iSbt side of a bewitching person 
like hers, unaided by the whalebone and horse- 
hair paddings, with which they bad hitherto 
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been made up, and which placed the beat form 
on a level with the worst? The prudes, who 
practised illicitly, and felt the convenience of 
a guise, which so Well concealed the effect of 
their frailties, were neither the least formidEdile, 
nor the least numeroas of the enemies created 
by this revolution of costume; and the dau- 
phiness was voted by common cons^t — fot 
what greater crime could there be in France! 
— the heretic Martin Luther of female fashions! 
The four princesses, her aunts, were as bitter 
against the disre^ect with which the dau- 
phioess treated the armour, which they called 
dress, as if they themselves had b^iefitted by 
the immunities it could confer. 

* Indeed, most of the old court ladies embat- 
tled themselves against Maria Antoinette's en- 
croachments upon their habits. The leader of 
them was a real medallion, whose costume, 
character and notions, spoke a genealogy. per- 
fectly antediluvian; who even to the latter 
days of Louis XV. amid a court so irregular 
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persisted in her precision. So systematic a 
supporter of the antique, could be no other 
than the dedared foe of any change, and. of 
course, deemed the desertion of large sack 
gowns, monstrous court hoopa, and the old 
notions of appendages attached to them, for 
tight waists and short petticoats, an awful de- 
monstration of the depravity of the time •• 

' This lady had been first lady to the sole 
queen of Louis XV. She was retained in the 
same station for Maria Antoinette. Her motions 
were regulated like clock work. So metho- 
dical was she in all her operations of mind 
and body, that, from the beginning of the year 
to its end, she never deviated a moment. 
Every hour had its peculiar occupation. Her 
element was etiquette, but the etiquette of 
ages before the flood. She had her rules even 
for the width of petticoats, that the queens and 

* The editor needs scarcely add, that the allusion oT'tbe 
priocess is to Madame de Noailles. 
VOL. r. V 
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princesses might have no temptation to strad- 
dle over a rivulet, oi crossing, of unroyal size. 

' The queen of Louis XV. having been totally 
subservient in her movements night and day to 
the wishes of the Countess de Noailles, it will 
be readily conceived, how great a shock this 
lady must' have sustained, on being informed 
one morning, that the dauphiness bad actually 
risen in the night, and her ladyship not by to 
witness a ceremony, from which most ladies 
would have felt no little pleasure in being 
spared, but which, on this occasion, admitted 
of no delay ! Notwithstanding the dauphiness ' 
excused herself by the assurance of the urgency 
allowing no time to call the countess, she nearly 
fainted, at not having been present at that, 
which others sometimes &int at, if too near! — 
This unaccustomed watchfulness so annoyed 
Maria Antoinette, that, determined to laugh 
her out of it, she ordered an immense bottle of 
hartshorn to be placed upon her toilette. Being 
asked what use was to be made of the harts- 
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hom, she said, it was to preveot her first lady 
(rf'honoar from falling into hysterics, when the 
calls of nature were uncivil enough to exclude 
her from being of the party. This, as may be 
presumed, bad its desired effect, and Maria 
Antoinette was ever afterwards allowed free 
access, at least, to one of her apartments ; and 
leave to perform that in private, which few 
individuals, except princesses, do with parade 
and publicity. 

* These things, however, planted the seeds 
! of rancour against Maria Antoinette, which 
' Madame de Noailles carried with her to the 
grave. It will be seen, that she declared 
against her at a crisis of great importance. The 
laughable title of Madame Etiquette, which the 
daupbiness gave her, clung to her through life ; 
and, though . conferred only in merriment, it 
never was forgiven. 

' The daupbiness seemed to be under a Boit 
of fatality,, with regard to all those, who had 
¥ 2 
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any power of doing her mischief, either with 
her husband, or the court. The Duke de Vau- 
guyon, the dauphin's tutor, — who, both from 
principle and interest hated every thing Aus- 
trian, and any thing whatever, which threat- 
ened to lessen his despotic influence, so long 
exercised over the mind of "bis pupil, which he 
foresaw would be endangered were the prince 
once out of his leading strings, and swayed by 
a young wife — made use of all the influence 
which old courtiers can command over the 
minds they have formed (more generally for 
their own ends than those of uprightness), to 
poison that of the young prince against his 
bride. 

' Never were there more intrigues among the 
female slaves in the Seraglio of Constantinople, 
for the Grand Signior's handkerchief, than 
were continually harassing one party against 
the other, at the court of Versailles. — The dau- 
phiness was even attacked through her own 
tutor, the Abbd Vermond. A cabal was got 
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up between the Abb^ and Madame Marsan, 
instructress of the sisters of Louis XVI. (the 
princesses Clotilda and Elizabeth) upon the 
subject of education. Nothing grew out of 
this affair excepting a new stimulus to the party . 
spirit against the Austrian influence, or, in 
other words, the Austrian princess ; and such 
was probably its purpose. Of course, every 
trifle becomes court tattle. This was made a 
mighty business of, for wabt of a worse. The 
royal aunts naturally took the part of Madame 
Marsan. They maintained, that their royal 
nieces, the French princesses, were much bet- 
ter educated than the German archdutchesses 
had been by the Austrian empress. They at- 
tempted to found their assertion upon the embon- 
point of the French princesses. They said, 
that their nieces, by the exercise of religious 
principles, obtained the advantage of solid 
flesh, while the Austrian archdutchesses, by 
wasting themselves in idleness and profane pur- 
suits, grew thin and meagre, and were equally 
exliausted in their minds and bodies !^At 
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this, the Abb£ Vermond, as the tutor of Maria 
ADtoiaette, felt himself highly offended, and 
called oa Count de Mercy, then the imperial 
ambassador, to apprize him of the insult the 
. Empire had received over the shoulders of the 
dauphiness's tutor. The ambassador gravely 
replied, that he should certainly send off a 
courier immediately to Vienna, to inform the 
empress, that the only fault the French court 
could 6nd with Maria Antoinette was her being 
not so unwieldy as their own princesses, and 
bringing charms with her to a bridegroom, on 
whom even charms so transcendent could make 
no impression ! — Thus the matter was laughed 
off, but it left, ridiculous as it was, new bitter 
enemies to the cause of the illustrious strangei*. 

' The new &vourite, Madame Du Barry, whose 
sway was now supreme, was of course joined 
by the whole vitiated intriguing court of Ver- 
sailles. — The king's favourite is always that of 
his parasites, however degraded. The politics 
of the Pompadour party were still feared. 
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though Pompadour herself was no more; for 
Cboiseul had friends who were still active iq 
his behalf. The power, which had been raised 
to crush the power that was still struggling, 
formed a rallying point for those who hated 
Austria, which the deposed ministry had sup- 
ported ; and even the king's daughters, much 
as they abhorred the vulgarity of Du Barry, 
were led, by dislike for the dauphiness, to pay 
their devotions to their father's mistress. The 
influence of the rising sun, Maria Antoinette, 
whose beauteous rays of blooming youth warm- 
ed every heart in her favour, was feared by the 
new favourite, as well as by the old maidens. 
Louis XV. had already exftfessed a sufficient 
interest for the friendless royal stranger to 
awaken the jealousy of Du Barry ; and she was 
as little disposed to share the king's affections 
with another, as his daughters were to welcome 
a future queen from Austria in their palace. 
Mortified at the attachment the king daily 
evinceS, she strained every nerve, to raise a 
party to destroy his predilections. She called 
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to her aid the strength of ridicule, than which 
DO weapon is more false or deadly. She laugh- 
ed at qualities she could not comprehend, and 
underrated what she could not imitate. The 
Duke de Richelieu, who had been instrumental 
to her good fortune, and for whom (remem- 
bering the old adage, when (me hand washes the 
other, both are made clean) she procured the 
command of the army ; — this duke, the trium- 
phant general of Mahon, and one of the most 
distinguished noblemen oi France, did not 
blush to become the secret agent of a de- 
praved meretrix, in the conspiraicy to blacken 
the pharacter of her victim ! The princesses, 
of course, joined the jealous Phryne against 
their niece, the daughter of the Csesars, whose 
only faults were those of nature ; for at that 
time, she could have no other, excepting tbose 
personal perfections, — which were the main 
source of all their malice. By one considered 
as an usurper, by the others as an intruder, 
both were, in consequence, industrious in the 
quiet work of ruin by whispers and detraction. 
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• To an impolitic act of the dauphiness her- 
self may be in part ascribed the unwonted 
virulence of the jealousy and resentment of Du 
Barry. The old dotard, Louis XV. was so 
indelicate, as to have her present ^t the first 
supper of the dauphiness at Versailles. Mad- 
ame la M areschale de Beaumond, the Dutchess 
de Choiseul, and the Dutchess de Grammont, 
were there also ; but, upon the favourite taking 
her seat at table, they expressed themselves 
very freely to Louis XV. respecting the insult 
they conceived offered to the young dauphiness, 
left the royal party, and never appeared again 
at court, till after the king's death. In conse- 
quence of this scene, Maria Antoinette, at the 
instigation of the Abb^ Vermond, wrote to her 
mother the empress, complaining of the slight 
put upon her rank, birth, and dignity, and 
requesting the empress would signify her dis- 
pleasure to the court of France, as she had 
done to that of Spain, on a similar occasion, 
in fovour of her sister, the queen of Naples. 

* This letter, which was intercepted, got to 
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the knowledge of the court, and excited some 
clamour. To say the worst, it could only be 
looked upon as an ebullition of the folly of 
youth. But, insignificant as such matters were 
in fact, malignity converted them into the lo- 
cust, which destroyed the fruit she was sent to 
cultivate. 

' Maria Theresa, like the old fox, too true to 
her system, to retract the policy, which for- 
merly laid her open to the criticism of all the 
civilised courts of Europe, for opening the 
correspondence with Pompadour, to whose 
influence she owed her daughter's footing in 
France, — a correspondence whereby she de- 
graded the dignity of her sex and the honour 
of her crown, — and at the same time suspect- 
ing that it was not her daughter, but Ver- 
mond, from private motives, who complained, — 
wrote the following laconic reply to the remon- 
strance : 

' "Where the sovereign himself presides, no 
guest can be e:cceptionable." 
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' Such seDtiments are very much in ccoitra- 
dtctioD with the character of Maria Theresa. 
She was always solicitous to impress the world 
with her high notion of moral rectitude. 
Certainly, such advice, however politic, ought 
not to have proceeded from a mother, so reli- 
gious as Maria Theresa wished herself to be 
thought; especially to a young princess, who, 
though enthusiastically fond of admiration, at 
least had discretion to see and &el the impro- 
priety of her being degraded to the level of a 
female like Du Barry, and, withal, courage to 
avow it. This, of itself, was quite enough to 
shake the virtue of Maria Antoinette; or at 
least, Maria Theresa's letter was of a cast, to 
make her callous to the observance of ail its 
scruples. And in that vitiated, depraved court, 
she too soon, unfortunately, took the hint of 
her maternal counsellor, in not only tolerating, 
but imitating, the object she despised. Being 
one day told, that Du Barry vras the person, 
who most contributed to amuse lx>ui8 XV — 
" Then," said she, innocently, " I declare 
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myself ber rival ; for I will try who can best 
amuse my grand-papa for the future. I will 
exert all my powers to please aod divert him, 
and then we shall see who can best succeed." 

' Du Barry was by, when this was said ; and 
she never forgave it. To this, and to the 
letter, her rancour may principally be ascribed. 
To all those of the court party, who owed their 
places and preferments to her exclusive influ- 
ence, and who held them subject to her caprice, 
she, of course, communicated the venom. 

' Meanwhile, the dauphin saw Maria An- 
toinette mimicking the monkey tricks with 
which this low Sultana amused her dotard, 
without being aware of the cause. He was 
not pleased ; and this circumstance, coupled 
with his natural coolness and indifference for 
an union he had been taught to deem impolitic, 
and dangerous to the interests of France, 
created in his virtuous mind that sort of 
disgust, which remained so long an enigma to 
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the court, and all the kingdom, excepting 
his royal aunts, who did the best they could 
to confirm it into so decided an aversion, as 
might induce him to impel his grandfather to 
annul the marriage, and send the dauphiness 
back to Viemia.' 



The execution of this diabolical scheme, with 
many others of a similar nature, was only pre- 
vented by the death of Louis XV. They are 
not treated by the princess here; but will be 
found explained by her in their proper place. 
She seems to feel, as if she bad already outrun 
her story, and therefore, returns a little upon 
her steps. The manuscript continues thus: 

' After the dauphin's marriage, the Count 
d'^rtois and his brother. Monsieur,* returned 
from their travels to Versailles. The former 
was delighted with the young dauphiness, and. 



' Afterwards Louia XVIIT. and the former the present 
Charles X. 
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was the only person to whom the communica- 
tion was news. This old dilettanti oi the sex 
was so much engaged between his seraglio of the 
Pare aux cerfs and Du Barry, that he knew less 
of what was passing in his palace, than those at 
Constantinople. On being informed by the 
Austrian ambassador, he sent an ambassador of 
bis own to Vienna, to assure the empress, that 
he was perfectly satisfied of the innocent con- 
duct of his newly acquired grand-daughter. ' 

' Among the intrigues within intrigues of the 
time I mention, there was one, which shows, that 
perhaps Du Barry's distrust of the constancy of 
her paramour, and apprehension from the effect 
on him of the charms of the dauphiness, in 
whom he became daily more interested, were - 
not utterly without foundation. In this in- 
stance, even her friend the Duke de Richelieu, 
that notorious seducer, by lending himself to 
the secret purposes of the king, became a traitor 
to the cause of the king's favourite, to which he 
had sworn allegiance, and which he had sup- 
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ported by de&ming ber wbom he now became 
anxious to make his queen. 

' It has already beea said, that the famous 
Dutchess de Grammont was one of the confi- 
dential jiiends of Louis XV. before he took Du 
Barry under his especial protection. Of course, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving, how 
likely a person she would be, to aid any pur- 
pose of the king, which should dbplace the 
fiivourite, by whom she herself had been obliged 
to retire, by ties of a higher order, to which she 
might prove instrumental. 

' Louis XV. actually flattered himself with 
the hope of obtaining advantages from the dau- 
phin's coolness towards the dauphiness. He 
encouraged it, and even threw many obstacles 
in the way of the consummation of the mar- 
liage. The apartments of the young couple 
were placed at opposite, ends of the palace, so 
that the dauphin could not approach that of his - 
dauphiness without a publicity, which his bash- 
fulness could not brook. 

VOL. I. o 
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* Louis XV. now began to act uponhis secret 
passion to supplant his grandson, and make tlie 
dauphiness his own queen, by endeavouring to 
secure her aifections to himself. His attentions 
were backed by gifts of diamonds, pearls, and 
other valuables, and it was at this period, that 
Bcehmer, the jeweller, first received the order 
for that &mous necklace, which subsequently 
produced such dreadful consequences, and 
-which was originally meant as a kingly present 
to the intended queen; though afterwards des- 
tined for Du Barry, had not the king died 
before the completion of the bargain for it. 

' The queen herself one day told me, " Hea- 
ven knows if everl should have had the blessing 
of being a mother, had I not one evening sur- 
prised the dauphin, when the subject was ad- 
verted to, in the expression of a sort of regret 
at our being placed so far asunder from each 
other. Indeed he never honoured me with any 
proof of his affection so explicit as that you 
have just witnessed," — for the king had that 
moment kissed her, as he left the apartment — 
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"from the time of our marriage till the Consum- 
mation. The roost I ever received from him 
was a squeeze of the hand in secret. His ex- 
treme modesty, and perhaps his utter ignorance 
of the intercourse with woman, dreaded the ex- 
posure of crossing the palace to my bed-cham- 
ber; and no doubt the accomplishment would 
have occurred sooner, could it have been effec- 
tuated in privacy. The hint he gave em- 
boldened me with courage, when he next left 
me, as usual, at the door of my apartment, to 
mention it to the Dutchess of Grammont, then 
the confidential friend of Louis XV. who 
laughed me almost out of countenance; saying, 
in her gay manner of expressibg herself, "If 1 
were as young and as beautiful a wife as you 
are, I should certainly not trouble myself to re- 
move the obstacle by goinsr to him, while there 
were others of superior rank, ready to supply 
his place." Before she quitted me, however, 
she said: "Well, child, inake yourself easy; 
yon shall no longer be separated from the ob- 
ject of your wishes : f will mention it to the 
g2 
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king, your grand-papa, and he will soon order 
yoar husband's apartment to be changed for 
one nearer your own." And the change shortly 
afterwards took place.* 

' "Here," continued the queen, "I accuse 
myself of a want of that courage, which every 
virtuous wife ought to exercise, in not having ' 
complained of the visible neglect shown me, 
long, long before I did; for this, perhaps, 
would have spared both of us the many bitter 
pangs originating in the seeming coldness, 
whence have arisen all the scandalous stories 



* The dauphineu could not underaUoiI the first allusion 
ot the dutohew; but it is erideut, tbst the vile intriguer 
to<A tbia opportunity of soundiiig her upon what she wu 
comioiuioDed to carry on in favour of Louin XV. and it 
ia oqnally apparent, that when she heard Maria Antoinette 
eipresB herself decidedly in favour of her young husband, 
and distinctly saw bow ull«dy groundless were the hopes of 
Ua secret rival, she was led thereby to abandon her wicked 
project; and perfit^N the change of apartments was the beat 
mask that could have been devised to bide the villainy. 
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against my character. — which have often inter- 
rupted the full enjoyment I should have felt, had 
they not made me tremble for the security of 
that attachment, of which 1 bad so many proofe. 
and which formed my only consolation amid 
all the malice, that, for years, has been endea- 
vouring to deprive me of it ! So fiir as regards 
my husband's estimation, thank fate, I have 
defied their wickedness! Would to Heaven I 
could hare been equally secure io the estima- 
tion of my people, — the oliject neatest to my 
Jieart, after the king and my dear children I " 

' The present period appears to have been 
one of the happiest of the life of Maria Antoi- 
nette. Her intimate society consisted of the 
king's brothers, and their princesses, with the 
king's saint-like sister Elizabeth ; and they lived 
entirely together, excepting when the dau- 
pbiness dined in public. These ties seemed 
to be drawn daily closer for some time, till 
the subsequent intimacy with the Polignacs. 
Even when the Countess d'Artois lay in. the 
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daof^iaesSi then become queen, transferred her 
parties to the apartments of that princess, rather 
than lose the gratification of her society. 

' During all this time, however, Du Barry, 
the Duke d'Aiguillon, and the aunts-princesses, 
took special care to keep themselves hetween. 
her and any tenderness on the part of the 
husband dauphin, and, from different motives 
uniting in one end, tried every means to get the 
object of their hatred sent back to Vienna.' 
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JotimalamtmMed. — Maria Theresa, — Cardinal de Rohaii. — 
Empress induced by him to Bend spies to France. — Haiia 
AatoineUe disllkea meddliDg with politics.— Deep game 
of de Rohao. — Spies sent to France, unknown to the 
cardinal, to discover how far faia representations ve to be 
trusted. — She finds he has deceived her, and resents it. — 
He falls in love with Maria Aatoioelte. — Betrays bei to 
her mother, — Indignation of Maria Antoinette on tfae 
occasion. — He suggests the marriage of Maria Antoi- 
nette's sister with Louis XV. — His double intrigues with 
the two courts of France and Austria. — Louis XV. dies. 
— Rohan disgraced. 

' The empress mother was thoroughly aware of 
all that was going on. Her anxiety, not only 
about her daughter, but her state policy, which, 
it may be apprehended, was, in her mind, the 
stronger motive of the two, encouraged the 
machinations of an individual, who mnst now 
appear upon the stage of action, and to whose 
arts may be ascribed the worst of the sufferings 
of Maria Antoinette. 
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' I allude to the Cardinal Prince de Rohan. 

' At this time he was ambassador at the court 
of Vienna. The reliance the empress placed on 
him* favoured his criminal machinations against 
her daughter's reputation. |le was the cause 
of her sending spies to watch the conduct of 
the dauphiness ; besides a list of persons proper 
for her to cultivate, as well as of those it was 
deemed desirable for her to exclude from ber 
confidence. 

' As the empress knew all those who, though 
high in office at Versailles, secretly received 
pensions from Vienna, she could, of course, tell, 
without much expense of sagacity, who were 
in the Austrian interest. The dauphiness was 

■ Hadane Campan, Vol. I. pags 4&, is very much in 
th« dark on this iDbject, and totally misnifomied. lite 

Cardinal d^ Bohan did not become obnoxious to Muia 
Uteresa till it was discovered, that he had abused her con- 
JideoM-, and betrayed that of her ministers. — Ed. 
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warned, that she was surrounded by persoDs, 
who were oot her friends. 

' The conduct of Maria Theresa towards her 
daughter, the queea of Naples,* will sufficiently 
explain how milch the empress must have been 
chagrined at the absolute indifference of Maria 
Antoinette to the state policy, which was in- 
tended to have "been served, in sending her to 
France. A less fitting instrument for the pur- 
pose could not have been selected by the mo- 
ther. Maria Antoinette had much less of the 
politician about her than either of her surviving 
sisters; and so much was she addicted to 
amusement, that she never even thought of 
entering into state affairs till forced by the 
king's neglect of his most essential prerogatives^ 
and called upon by the ministers themselves to 
screen them from responsibility. Indeed the 
latter cause prevailed upoli her to take her seat 
in the cabinet council (though she took it with 

* 8ee pftge 34. 
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great reluc;tance) long before she was ittipelted 
tiiitber by events and her conscioQSDesB of its 
necessity. She would often exclaim to me: 
" How happy I was during the life-time of 
Louis XV. ! . No cares to disturb my peaceful 
slumbers! No responsibility to agitate my 
mind ! No fears of erring, of partiality, of in- 
justice, to break in upon my enjoyments! All, 
all happiness, my dear princess, vanishes from 
the bosom of a female, if she once deviate from 
. the prescribed domestic character of her sex ! 
Nothing was ever framed more wise than the 
Salique Laws, which in France, and many 
parts of Grermany, exclude females from reign- 
ing ; for few of us have that masculine capacity 
so necessary to conduct with impartiality and 
justice the affairs of state ! " 

*To this feeling of the impropriety of feminine 
interference in masculine duties, coupled with 
her attachment to France, both from principle 
smd feeling, may be ascribed the neglect of her 
German connexions, which led to the many 
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mortifjrmg reproaches, and the still more galliog 
espionage to which she was subjected in her 
own palace by her mother. These are, how- 
ever, so many proofs of the falsehood of the 
allegations by v^lch she suffered so deeply 
afterwards, of having sacrificed the interests of 
her husband's kingdom to her predilection for 
her mother's empire. 

' The subtile Rohan designed to turn the 
anxiety of Maria Theresa about the dauphiness 
to account, and he was also aware that the am- 
bition of the empress was paramount in Maria 
Theresa's bosom to the lore for her child. He 
was about to play a deep and more than double 
game. By increaEing the mother's jealousy of 
the daughter, and at the same time enhancing 
the importance of the advantages afforded by 
her situation, to forward the interests of the 
mother, he, no doubt, hoped to get both vothiii 
his power: for who can tell what wild expec- 
tation might not have animated such a mind as 
Rohan's, at the prospect of governing, not only 
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the court of Fraace, but that of Austria? — the 
court of Frauce, through a secret influence of 
his own dictation thrown around the dauphiness 
by the mother's alarm ; — and that of Austria. 
through away he pointed out, in which the 
object, that was most longed for by the mo- 
ther's ambition, seemed most likely to be 
achieved! While be endeavoured to make 
Maria Theresa beset her daughter with the 
spies I have mentioned, and which were gene- 
rally of bis own selection, he at the same time 
endeavoured to strengthen her impression of 
how important it was to her schemes to insure 
the daughter's co-operation. Conscious of the 
eagerness of Maria Theresa for the recovery of 
the rich province, which Frederick the Great of 
Prussia had wrested from her ancient domi- 
nions, he pressed ypon her credulity the as- 
surance, that the influence of which the dau- 
phiness was capable over Louis XV. by the 
youthful beauty's charms acting upon the 
dotard's admiration, would readily induce that 
monarch to give such aid to Austria as must 
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insure the restoration of what it lost. Silesia, . 
it has been before observed, was always a topic 
by means of which the weak side of Maria 
Theresa could be attacked with success. There 
is generally some peculiar frailty in the ambi- 
tious, through which the artful can throw them 
off their guard. The weak and tyrannical 
Philip II. whenever the recovery of Holland 
aud the Low Countries was proposed to him, 
was always ready to rush headlong into any 
scheme for its accomplishment; the bloody 
queen Mary, his wife, declared, that at her 
death the loss of Calais would be found en- 
graven on her heart; and to Maria Theresa, 
Silesia was the Holland and the Calais for 
which her wounded pride was thirsting.* 



* No d«abt, if ever Ferdinand of Spain can be made to 
beiieve he has lost Spanish America, he may exclaim with 
equal truth, " I feel it in my bead, in every fibre of my 
racked frame, — it gnaws my unrelenting heart!" How- 
ever ridiculous, it is certainly true, that whenever sove- 
reigns, from their folly, ignorance, oppression, or misrule, 
loae a put of their states, their reason generally fallows, at 
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' But Maria Theresa was wary, even in the 
midst of the credulity of her ambition. The 
Baron de Neni was sent by her privately to 

least, upon that ooe tbeme. Such u the priiK:i|tte whidi at 
tiiia moment actuates the Turks for the recoTerj of Greece ! 
If the Greeks are not Spaniards, and English Taloiu do 
sot degenerate to French poltroonry, the fatalism by which 
they are guided will soon convince the Tnrks that they are 
playing a losing game. The woeful experience of. some of 
the greatest of the European politicians might aiFord them 
a useful lesson. How impolitic is the neutrality of my own 
country upon this interesting subject! Why is it thus 
reluctant to assist in tearing off the yoke of an intelligent 
people's barbarous oppressors, who are as uncivilised at this 
moment as they were centuries ago, when they first took 
possession of Byzantium? Ought we not to rejoice in the 
triumph of those whom God himself commands to propagate 
human emancipation? For liberty, like religion, must have 
its martyrs. Its blood is the stamina of its existence. Its 
opposers may exile,' imprison, bum in effigy, and, in fact, 
bang and shoot ; but all these violences only strengthen the 
creed of the survivors, and must end in the ruin of the unholy 
cause they would foin strengthen. Nations must be free, to 
be prosperous, and princes liberal, to be happy. Liberty is 
the phoenix that revives from ita ashes I— Ed. 
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Versailles to examine, personally, whether 
there was any thing in Maria Antoinette's cod- 
duct requiring the extreme vigilance, which 
had been represented as indispensable. The 
report of the Baron de Neni to his royal mis- 
tress was such as to convince her she had been 
misled and her daughter misrepresented by 
Rohan. The empress instantly forbade him 
her presence. 

■' The cardinal upon this, unknown to the 
court of Vienna, and indeed, to every one, 
except bis factotum, priocipal agent, and secre- 
tary, the AbW Georgel, left the Austrian 
capital, and came to Versailles, covering his 
disgrace by pretended leave of absence. On 
seeing Maria Antoinette he fell enthusiastically 
in love with her. To gain her confidence he 
disclosed the conduct which had been observed 
towards her by the empress, and in confirma- 
tion of the correctness of his disclosure, ad- 
mitted that he had himself chosen the spies, 
which had been set on her. Indignant at such 
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meanness in her tnotber, and despising tbe 
prelate, who could be. base enough to commit 
a deed equally corrupt and uncalled for. and 
even thus wantonly betrayed when committed, 
the daupbiness suddenly withdrew from his 
presence, and gave orders that be should never 
be admitted to any of her parties. 

' But his imagination was too much heated 
by a guilty passion of the blackest hue to 
recede; and his nature too presumptuous and 
fertile in expedients to be disconcerted. He 
soon found means to conciliate both mother 
and daughter; and both by pretending to 
manage with the one the self-same plot, which, 
with the other, he was recommending himself 
by pretending to overthrow. To elude detec- 
tion he interrupted the regular correspondence 
between the empress and the daupbiness, and 
created a coolness by preventing the commu- 
nications which would have unmasked him, 
that gave additional, security to the success of 
his deception. 
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' By' the most diabolical arts he obtaioed an 
interview with the dauphiness, in which he 
regained her confidence. He made her believe, 
that he had been commissioned by her mother, 
as she had shown so little interest for the bouse 
of Austria, to settle a marriage for her sister, 
the Archdutchess Elizabeth, with Louis XV. 
The daiiphiness was deeply affected at the 
statement. She could not conceal her agita- 
tion. She involuntarily confessed how much 
she should deplore such an alliance. The car- 
dinal instantly perceived his advantE^, and 
was too subtle to let it pass. He declared, 
that as it was to him the negociation had been 
confided, if the dau phiness would keep her own 
counsel, never communicate their conversation 
to the empress, but leave the whole matter to 
his management, and only assure him, that he 
was foi^iven, he would pledge himself to ar- 
niDge things to her satisfaction. The dauphi- 
ness, not wishing to see another raised to the 
throne over her head and to her scorn, under 
the assurance, that no one knew of the inten- 
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lion, or could prevent it, but the cardinal, 
promised him. her faith and favour; and thus 
nujhly fell into the springe of this wily in- 
triguer, 

' Exulting to find Maria Antoinette in his 
ftower, the cardinal left Versailles, as privately 
fta he arrived there, for VienM. His next 
object was to ensnare the empress, as he had 
done her daughter ; and, by a singular daprice, 
fortune, during his absence, had been prepaiing 
for him the means. 

. * The Abbi Geoi^l, his secretary, by under- 
hand manoeuvres to which he was accustomed, 
had obtained access to all the secret state 
correspondence, in which the empress had 
expressed herself ftilly to the Count de Mercy, 
relative to the views of Russia and Prussia 
upon Poland, whereby her - own plans were 
much thwarted. The acquirement of copies of 
these documents natorally gave the cardinal 
firee access to the court, tmd a r^uly intro- 
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duction once more to the empress. She was 
too much committed by his poBsession of such 
weapons, not to be most happy to make her 
peace with him; and he was too sagacious aot 
to make the best use of his opportunity. To 
regain her confidence, he betrayed some of the 
subaltern agents, through whose treachery he 
had procured his evidences, and, in forther 
confirmation of his resources, showed the em- 
press several dispatches from her own ministers 
to the courts of Russia and Prussia. He had 
long, he said, been in possession of similar 
views of aggrandisement, upon which these 
courts were about to act ; and had, for a while, 
evenincurredherimperialmajesty'sdispleasnre. 
merely because he was not in a situation fully 
to explain ; but that he had now thought of the 
means to crush their schemes before they could 
be put in practice. He apprised her of his 
being aware, that her imperial maje&ty's minis- 
ters were actively carrying on a conespond- 
ence Ivith Russia, with a vievt of joining her in 
checking the French co-operation with' die 
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Grand Signior ; and warned her, that if this 
design were tccretl) pursued, it would defeat 
the very views she had in sharing in the spolia- 
tion ofPoland; and if opal/y, it would be deemed 
an avo^ral of hostilities against the court of 
France, whose political system would certainly 
impel it to resist any attack upon the divan of 
Constantinople, that the balance of power in 
Europe might be maintained against the formi- 
•dable ambition of Catherine, whose gigantic 
hopes had been already too mu«h realised. 

' Maria Theresa was no less astonished at 
these disclosures of the cardinal, than the dau- 
phiness had been at his communication con- 
cerning her. She plainly saw, that all her 
plans were known, and might be defeated from 
their detection. 

* The cardinal, having succeeded in alarming 
the empress, took from his pocket a febulous 
correspondence, hatched by his secretary, the 
Abb^ Georgel. " There, madam," said he. 
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" this will coDvince your majesty that the warm 
mterest 1 have taken io your imperial house, 
has carried me farther than I was justified in 
having gone ; but seeing the sterility of tlie 
dauphiness, or, as it is reported by some of the 
court, the total disgust the dauphin has to con- 
summate the marriage, the coldness of your 
daughter towands the interest of your court, 
and the prospect of a race from the Countess 
D'Artois, for the consequences of .which there 
is no answering, I have, unknown to your im- 
perial majesty, taken upon mysdf to propose to 
Louis XV. a marriage with the Arch-dutchess 
Elizabeth, who, on becoming queen of Fxance, 
will immediately have it in her power to for- 
ward the Austrian interest ; for Louis XV. as 
the first proof of his affection to his young 
bride, will at once secure to your empire the 
aid you stand so much in need of Against the 
ambition of these two rising states. The reco- 
very of your imperial majesty's ancient domi- 
nions may then be looked upon as accomplisAed, 
from the influence of the French cabinet." 
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' The bait was swallowed. Maria Theresa 
was go overjoyed at this scheme, that she totally 
forgot all former aaimosity against the cardinal. 
She was encouraged to ascribe the silence of 
Maria Antoinette (whose letters had been in- 
tercepted by the cardinal himself) to her resent- 
ment of this project concerning her sister ; and 
the deluded empress^ availing herself of the 
pretended zeal of the cardinal for the interest 
pf her fapiily, gave him full powers to return to 
France and secretly negociate the alliance for 
her daughter Elizabeth, which was by no means 
to be disclo^ to the daupbiness till the king's 
proxy should be appointed to perform the cere- 
mony ftt Vieni^: Tl^is was all the cardinal 
wished for. 

' Afeafiwhile. iq prder to obtain a stjU greater 
asceadf pcy over the cqmrt of Frftnce, , he bad 
eirpended immeose sums to bribe secretaries 
and ministers ; aqd, couriers were even stopped, 
to have copies taken of all the correspondence 
to and from Austria. At the same -crisis the 
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empress was inforraed by Prince Kaunitz, that 
the cardinal and his suite, at the palace of the 
FreDch ambassador, carried on such an im- 
mense and barefaced traffick of French manu- 
factures of every description, that MariaTheresa 
thought proper, in order to prevent future • 
abuse, to abolish the privilege, which gave to 
ministers and amba^adors so tempting an op- 
portunity of defrauding the revenue. Though 
this law was levelled exclusively at the cardi- 
nal, it was thought convenient, under the cir- 
cumstances, to avoid irritating him^ and it was 
consequently made general; But theGount de 
Mercy now obtaioing some clue to his dupli- 
city, an intimation was given to the court at 
Veraailles, to which the king replied, " If the 
empress be dissatisfied with the French ambas- 
sador, be shall be recalled/' But though com- 
pletely unmasked, none dared publicly to 
accuse him, each pi^ty fearing a discovery of 
its own intrigue. His official reoal, did not, in 
consequence, take place for some time; and 
the cardinal, not thinking it prudent to go back 
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till Louis XV. should be do more, lest some 
unforeseen discovery of bis project, for supply- 
ing her royal paramour with a queen, should 
rouse Du Barry to get his cardinalship sent to 
the Bastil^^ for life, iiemamed, fixed iu his post, 
waiting fpr events. 

* At length, .Louis XV. expired, and the car- 
dinal returned to Versailles. Be contrived to 
obtain a private audience of the youug queen. 
He presumed upon ber former facility in listen- 
ing to him, aoid wfu about to betray the last 
confidence of Afaria Tbtc^^s^r but the queen, 
shocked at the knowledge, whic.h she had ob- 
tained, of hjs havuig been equally treacherous 
to her with her mother, in disgust and ahtrm 
left the room, without receiving a letter he had 
brought her from Maria Theresa, and without 
deigning to address a single word to him. In 
the heat of her passion and resentment, she 
was nearly exposing all she knew of his infamies 
to the king, when the cool-headed Princess 
Elizabeth opposed her, from the seeming 
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imprudence of such, an abrupt discovery; alleg- 
ing, that it might cause an open rupture be- 
tween the two courts, as it had already been 
the source of a reserve and coolness, which had 
not.yet been explained. The queen was deter- 
in£aed never more to commit herself by seeing 
the cardinal. She accordingly sent for her 
mother's letter, which he himself delivered into 
the hands of her ^confidential messenger, who 
advised the queen not to betray the cardinal to 
the king, lest, in so doing, she should never be 
able to gue^ herself against the domestic spies, 
by wliom, p^haps, she was even yet sur- 
rounded! The cardinal, conceiving from the 
impunity of his conduct, that he still held the 
queen in check, through the influence of her 
fears of his disclosing her weakness. upon the 
subject of the obstruction she threw in the way 
of her sister's marriage, did not resign the hope 
of converting that ascendency to his future 
profit 

' The fatal silence to which her majesty was 
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thus unfortunately advised, I regret from the 
bottom of my soul I All the suceesBive vile 
plots of the cardinal againat the peace and 
reputation of the queen may be attributed ttf 
this ill-judged prudence! Though it resulted 
from an honest desire of screening her majesty 
from the resentment or revenge to which she 
might have subjected herself from this villain, 
mbo bad already injured her in her own esti- 
mation for having been credulous enough to 
have listened to him; yet from this circum- 
stance it is. that the Prince de Rohan built the 
foundation of all the after frauds and machina- 
tions, with which he blackened the character, 
and destroyed the comfort of his illustrious 
victim. It is obvious that a mere exclusion 
from court was too mild a punishment for such 
offences; and it was but too natural that such 
a mind as his, driven from the royal presence, 
and, of course, from all the noble societies 
to which it led (the anti-court party ex- 
cepted), should brood over the means of 
inveigling the queen into a consent for his 
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reappearance before her and the gay world, 
which was his only dement, and if her favour 
should prove unattainable, to revenge himself 
by her ruin ! 

' On the cardiDal's return to France,* all his 
numerous and powerful firiends beset the king 
and queen, to allow of his restoration to his 
embassy; but though on his arrival at \eS' 
sallies, finding the court had removed to Como 
peigne, he had a short audience there of the 
king, all efforts in his favour were thrown away. 
Equally unsuccessful was every intercession 
with the empress mother. She had become 
thoroughly awakened to his worthlessness, and 
she declared she would never more even re- 
ceive him in her dominions as a visitor. The 
cardinal, being- apprised of this by some of his 
intimates, was at last persuaded to give up the 
idea offurther importunity; and, pocketing his 

* This ciicnmfltance is mentioned also by Hodune 
Cunpu. 
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disgrace, retired with his hey dukes and h» 
secretary-, the Abb^ Geoi^I, to whom maf be 
attributed all the artful intrigues of his dis- 
graceful diplomacy.* 

* It is evident, that Rohan had no idea, 
during all his schemes to supplant the dau* 
phiness by marrying her sister to the kii^ that 
the secret hope of Louis XV. had been to di- 
\orce the dauplkn waA marry the slighted bride 
himself. Perhaps, it is fortunate that Rohan 
did not know Uiis. A braiu, so fertile in mis- 
chief as his, might have converted such a cir- 
cumstance to baneful uses. But the death of 
Louis XV. put an end to ^1 the then existing 
schemes for a change in h'er position. It was 



* The AbM Gewgel, in fais memoirs, justifies the con- 
dact of his superior with great ability; and it was Tery 
politic in him to do so, because, he thereby exonerates him- 
self Stota the imputation he would usually incur from 
having been a known party, if not a priocipal, In all which 
has dishonoured the cardinal. 
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to her a real, though but a momentary triumph. 
From the hour of her arrival she had a power- 
ful party to cope with; and the fact of her 
being an Austrian, independant of the jealousy 
created by her charms, was, in itself, a spell to 
conjure up armies, against which she stood 
alone, isolated in the face o( embattled myriads ! 
But she now reared her head, and her foes 
trembled in her presence. Yet she could not 
guard against the moles busy in the earth 
secretly to undermine her. Nay, had not 
■ Louis XV. died at the moment he did, there is 
scarcely a doubt, from the number and the 
quality of thehostile influences working on the 
credulity of the young dauphin, that Maria 
Antoinette would have been very harshly dealt 
with; even the more so from the partiality 
of the dotard, who believed himself to be 
reigning. But she has been preserved from 
her enemies to become their sovereign; and, if 
her crowned brow has erewhile been stung by 
thorns in its coronal, let me not despair of 
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their being hereafter smothered in yet un- 
blowD roses.* 

* Hie vain wish of frieDdahip, diftt has been cruelly dia- 
^poinled t Fortunate would it hare been for Huia Aatoi- 
nette, bftd she beea sentbacL to Vienna! What an oceu 
of blood, what writhiugfi of human miaery, it might have 
prerented ! Had she been sent back, spotless as the fitst 
fallen snow, her life might hare passed in that domestic 
bliss, which was her sole ambition, and she would have 
gone down to the peacefnl tombs of her august ancestors, 
■earing, perhaps, the page of history unstained by some of 
the greatest of its crimes ! 
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JmtTTUtl omHtnud. — Accessioa of Louis XVI. and Maria 
Antoinette. — Happy beginning. — Public joy. — ^The new 
luDg more affectionate to lua queen. — Du Bany and puty 
no longer received at court. — Unsuccessful attempt of the 
queen to restore Ckoiseul to the ministry. — Insinuationa 
against the queen. — Vermond and Uie Idng. — The queen's 
modesty respecting her toilette. — Mademoiselle Bertio, 
the milliner, introduced. — Anecdote of the royal hair- 
dresser. — False charge of extravagance against the queen, 
— Remarks of the editor. 



'The accession of Louis XVI and Maria Antoi- 
nette to the crown of France, took place (May 
10, 1774) under the most propitious auspices! 

' After the long, corrupt reign of an old de- 
bauched prince, whose vices were degrading to 
himself and to a nation groaning under the lash 
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of prostitution and caprice, the most cheering 
changes were expected, from the known exem- 
plariness of his successor, and the amiableness 
of his consort. Both were looked up to as 
models of goodness. The virtues of Louis XVI. 
were so generally known, that all France hast- 
ened to acknowledge them ! while the queen's 
fescinations acted like a charm on all who had 
not been invincibly prejudiced against the many 
excellent qualities, which entitled her to love 
and admiration. Indeed, I never heard an in- 
sinuation against either the king or queen, but 
from those depraved 'minds, which never pos- 
sessed virtue enough to imitate theirs ; or were 
jealous of the wonderful powers of pleasing, 
that so eminently distinguished Maria Antoi- 
nette from the rest of her sex. 

* On the death of Louis XV. the entire court 
removed from Versailles to the palace of La 
Muette, situate in the Bois de Boulogne, very 
near Paris. The confluence of Parisians, who 
came in crowds joyfully to hail the death of the 
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old vitiated sovereign, and the accession of his 
adored successors, became quite aonoyii^ to 
the whole royal femily. The enthusiaim with 
which the Parisiaos hailed their young king, 
and in particular his amiable young partner^ 
lasted for many days. These spontaneous evi- 
dences of attachment wei^ regarded as prog^ 
nostics of a long reign of happiness. If any 
inference can be drawn ftom public opinion, 
could there be a stronger ddsurance than this 
one, of uninterrupted iiitute tranquillity to its 
objects ? 

' To the queen herself it was a double tri- 
umph. The conspirators, whose depravity had 
been labouring to make her their victim, de* 
parted from the scene of power. The husband, 
who for four years had been callous to her at- 
tractions, became awakened to them. A com- 
plete change in the domestic system of the pa- 
lace was wrought suddenly. The young king, 
during the interval which elapsed between the 
death and the interment of his grandfether, from 
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court etiquette was confined to bis apartments. 
The youthful couple therefM^. saw each other 
Wit^ lesfr restraiut. The marriage wa»coasum- 
mated; Maria Antoiaette from this moment 
may date that influence owr the heart (would I 
might add orer the head atid policy !) of the 
Jcing, which never slackened during the remain- 
der of their lives. 

'Madame Du Barry was much better dealt 
with by the young king, whom she had always 
treated with the greatest levity, than she, or 
her numerous courtiers, expected. She was 
allowed her pension, and the entire enjoyment 
of all her ilf-gotten and accumulated wealth ; 
but, of course, excluded ft'om ever appearing at 
court, and politically exiled from Paris to the 
CMteau aux Dames. 

' This implacable foe and her infamous coad- 
jutors being removed from fiartfaer interference in 
matters of state by the expulsion of all their own 
ministers, their rivals, the Duke de Ghoiseul and 
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his party, by whom Maria Antoinette had been 
brought to France, were now in high expectd,- 
tion of finding thedirection of the government, by 
the queen's influence, restored to that nobleman. 
But the king's choice was already made. He 
had been ruled by his aunts> and appointed the 
teitaisters suggested by them and his late grahd- 
ibther's friends, who fe&red the preponderance 
t>f the Austrian influence. The ^ree ladies^ 
Madame la Mar^chale de BeauveaU, the Dut- 
chess de Choiseul, and the Dutchess de Gram- 
mont, who were all well known to Louis XVI. 
and stood high in his opinion for many excellent 
iqualities, and especially for their independent 
assertion of thei^ own and the dauphiness's dig- 
nity by retiring from court in consequence of 
the supper at which Du Balry was introduced, 
these ladies, though received on their return 
thiUier with peculiar welcome, in vain united 
their eflbrts with those of the queen and the 
Abb^ Vermond, to overcome the prejudice 
which opposed Choiseul's re-instatement. It 
was all in vain. The royal aunts^ Adelaide 
i2 
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especially^haledCboiseulforihe sake of Austria, 
and Ills agency io bringing Maria Antoinette to 
France ; and so did the king's tutor and gover- 
nor, the Duke de Vauguyoni who hfid ever beeii 
bostite to any sort of friendship with Vienna ; 
and these formed a host impenetrable even to 
the influence of the queen, which was opposed 
by all the leaders of the prevailing party.' who 
though they were beginning externally to cdurt. 
admire, and idolize her, secretly suirounded her 
by their noxious and Viperous intriguesi and^ 
while they lived in her boaoili, iattened on the 
destruction of her fame! 

' One of the earliest of the paltry insinua- 
tions against Maria Antoinette emanated frodi 
her not counteH'eiiing deep, affliction at the 
decease of the old king. A few days ailerthat 
event, the court received the regular visits. of 
condolence and congratulation of the nobility, 
whose duty prescribes their attendance upon 
such occasions; and some of them, among 
whom were the daughters of Louis XV. not 
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finding a young queen of nineteen hypocri- 
tically bathed in tears, on returning to their 
abodes declared her the most indecorous of 
prinoesses, and diffused a strong impression of 
her want of feeling. At the head of these de- 
tractors were Mesdames de Gu^mtn^eand Mar 
8an, rival pretenders to the favours of the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, who, having by the death of 
Louis XV. lost their influence and their unli- 
mited power to appoint and dismiss ministers, 
themselves became ministers to their own evil 
geniuses, in calumniating her whose legitimate 
elevation annihilated their monstrous preten- 
sions ! 

' The Abb£ Vermond, seeing the defeat of the 
party of the Duke de Choiaeul, by whom he 
had been sent to the court of Viennji on the 
recommendation of Brienne, began to tremble 
for his own security. As soon as the court had 
arrived at Choisy, and he was assured of the 
marriage having been consummated, he ob- 
tained, with the queen's consent, an audience 
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of the king, for the purpose of solicitiDg his 
sanctioD to his continuing in his situation. On 
submitting bis suit to the king, his majesty 
merely gave a shrug of the shoulders, and 
turned to converse with the Duk^ D'Aiguillon, 
who at that moment entered the room. The 
abb£ stood stupified, and the queen, seeing the 
^rest-fallcQ humour of her tutor, laughe^ and 
cheered him by remarking, " There is more 
meaning in the shrug of a ki^g, than in the em- 
brace of a minister. The one always promises, 
\nit -is seldom sincere ; the other is generally 
sincere, but never promises." The abb4 not 
knowing bow to interpret the dumb answer, 
finding the king's back turned, and his conver- 
sation with D'Aiguillon continuing, was re- 
t^ng, with a shrug of his own shoulders, tQ the 
queen, when she exclaimed good-humouredly 
tp Louis, laughing and pointing to the abb^, 
"Look I look! see how readily, a church dig- 
nitary can imitate the good Christian king, 
who is at the head of the church." The king 
seeing the abb^ still waiting, said drily, " Sir, 
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you aK confirmed in your situatioa," and then 
resumed his conTersatioD with the duke. 

' This auecdote is a sufficient proof that Louis 
XVI. had DO prepossession in favour of the 
Abbe Vermood, and that it was merely not to 
wound the feelings of the queeni that he was 
tolerated.^ The queen herself was conscious of 
this, and used frequently to say to m6 how 
much sh6 was indebted to the l^ing', for sucH 
deference to her private choice, in allowmg 
Vermond to be her secretary, as she did not 
remember the king's ever having held any com- 
munication with the abb^ during the whole 
time he was attached to the service, though 
the abb^ always expressed himself with the 
greatest respect towards the king. 

' The decorum of Maria Antoinette would not 
^low her to endure those public exfaibitioiis' of 
the ceremony of dressing herself, which bad been 
customary at court. This reserve was highly 
approved by his majesty ; and one of the first 
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reforms she introduced, after the accession, was 
in the internal discipline of her own apart- 
ment. 

f It was during one of the visits, apart fixing 
court etiquette, to the toilet of the queen, that 
the Dutchess de Chartres, afterwards Dutchess 
of Orleans, introduced the fampu^ Mademoi- 
selle Bertin, who afterwards became b^ cele* 
brated as the queen's milliner ; the first that 
was ever allowed to approach a royal palace ; 
and it was months before Maria Antoinette had 
coun^e to receive her milliner in any other 
than the private apartment, which, by the alte- 
ration her majesty had made in the arrange* 
ments of the household, she set apart for the 
purposes of dressing in comfort by herself and 
free from all intruders. 

' Till then the queen was not only ■ very 
plain in her attire, but very economical ; a cir- 
cumstance -which, I have often heard her say, 
^ve great umbrage to the other princesses of 
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the court of Va*saille8, whooever showed them- 
selves, from the moment they rose till they re- 
turned to bed, except in full dress ; while ait^ 
herself made all her morning visits in a simple 
white cambric gown and straw hat. This sim- 
plicity, unfortunately, like many other trifles, 
whose consequences no foresight would have 
predicted, tended much to iqjure Maria Aotoi-. 
nette, not only with the court dandies, but the 
nation; by whom, though she was' always 
censured, she was as suddenly imitated in all 
she wore, or did, 

' prom the private closet, which Maria An- 
tpinette reserved to herself, and had now 
opened to her milliner, she would return, after 
the great points of habiliment were accom- 
plished, to those who were waiting with memo- 
rials at her public toilet, where the hair-dresser 
would finish putting the ornaments in her ma- 
jesty's hair.* 

* The Count de Fenui relates a curious aneotlote of an 
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' The king made Maria Antoiaette a present 
oi Le Petit Trianon. Much has been said of the 
extravagant expenoe lavished by her upoa tbis 



OGCUTrence, which caused a great deal of mirth amnnf the 
Tiaitora of her mt^esty'a toilet reodezvous. Mademoiselle 
Bertiii had invented a new head o^ament of gauze, rib- 
bons, flowers, beads, and feathers, for the qQeen ; but the 
lire-womaD, finding it deficient in the dimensions her ina- 
jestf had ordered, by some folds, directed the gauze archi- 
tect. Mademoiselle Bnrtin, to alter it so as to confonn 
thoroughly to the model. This was execnted ; and Haria 
Antoinette went to her morning visitors. The royal hair- 
dresser, according to custom, was in attendance there, with 
Va embellishment, of which she did not peroeive the use- 
" What are these steps for ?" excl^med she to the tire- 
woman, — The knight of the comb advanced, and, nakiag « 
most profound reveience, humbly represented to her ma- 
jes^, that MademoiseUe Bertip having so enormoosiy 
increased the height of the head ornaments, it would be 
impossible for him to establish them upon a firm foundation, 
unless be could have a complete command of the head tbej 
were to be fixed on; and being but of the middle size, 
and her majesty very tall, he could not achieve the duty of 
his office without mounting three or four steps ; which ho 
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spot. I can only declare, that the greater part 
of the articles of fomiture which had not beea 
worn out by time, or were not worm or moUt- 
eateo, and her own bed among them, were 
taken from the apartments of foroter queens, 
and some of them had actually belonged . to 
Anne of Austria, who, like Maria Antoinette, 
had purchased th^m out of her private savings. 
Ue^ce it is clear, that neither of the two queens 
were chargeable to the state, even for those 
little indulgences, which every private lady of 
property is permitted from her hqsband, with- 
out coming under the lash of censure. 

did, to the great aamsemeat of tke qoeen and ibe whole 
party, asd Au* placed tbe m phu «Ara of HadamotMlle 
Bertin'a inrtntioa, tq the Itest of his own judgneat, on tbe 
pinnacle of the royal }>e9A I 

As Hamlet says of Yorick— " Alaa ! where be yotv 
Aaebes of merriment now ?" — Who would have dared, at that 
toilet, and amoi^ tiioae amilea, to have prognoalicated tfa« 
cruel fate of the bead, which then attra^ed sijich general 
admirat^Mi ! 
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' Her allowance, as queen of France, was no 
more than 300,000 francs (£.12,250). It is weH 
known that she was generous, liberal, and very 
charitable : that she paid all her expences regu- 
larly, respecting her household, Trianon, her 
dresses, diamonds, millinery, and every thing 
else; her court CBtablishment excepted, and 
some few articles, which were paid by the civil 
list. She was one of the first queens in Europe, 
had the first establishment in Europe, and was. 
obliged to keep up the most refined and luxu- 
rious court in Europe ; and all upon means no 
greater than had been -assigned to many of the 
former bigotted queens, who led a cloistered 
life, retired from the world, without circulating 
their wealth among the nation, which supplied 
them with so large a revenue; and yet who 
lived and died uncensured for hoarding from the 
nation what ought at least to have been in pai;t 
expended for its advantage.* 

* The queens of England, whu nev^r had occaiion la 
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'And yet of all the extra expenditure which 
the di|;aity and cifcumstaoces of Maria Antoi-* . 
nette exacted, not a franc came from the pub- 
lic tri^asury; but every thing out of her ma- 



^e«|> a court like that of Fnnde, besides the revenue kI- 
luwed them, it ia saiU, and With some authority, hare Mie- 
cures, resulting merely froto the insertion vt their nttAes in 
the liturgy, of eighty thousand pounds a year; and it is 
Tardier added, that Hadame Schwalleroberg was of no littl« 
iitvice to herself and others, in exercising (he brokersfaip of 
these ecclesiastical ben6ficea. 

Now, then, for all this nutci^ against the eitravagaoc^ 
of the court of Prance, levelled in particular against Hafia 
Aotmnetle, far having lavished the national wealth, upon 
which pretext her life was made a ftc^ne of suffering, and 
her death a martynlom ! Let me take a momentary relro^ 
spect of the modest expenses of her murderers, the scrnpn- 
louB Muu cuiottu, who succeeded ibe court of Louis XVI. 
and committed all their horrors in the name of nalioaBl 
economy; for here iii ihe record, taken from the public 
register of the SOO tyrantSi mountebank ragamuffins, over- 
dirowers of thrones, king- killers, and sworn enemies of 
reyal^, slaves to the tire buffoons of leaders, whose only 
virtue was that of wearing a filthy shirt a month, and thea 
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jesty's pnvate purse and saviDgs from the above 
three hundred tfaousuid francs, which was an 

turning it, for die confbrt and eDJ03rm«nt of clean liaeD 
next their polluted b6dies! 

Atiniitenal Public Expenses. 
30 tnillioDB of franca an miniatiB de la justice. 

900 ; ■ . . ^ celui de I'interieur. 

$00 .. ,: ik celui de* finances. 

UOO ft celui de la guerre. 

60 >t celui des relations exterieures. 

600 ft celui de Ift marine. 

Nearly three thousaad millions 6r tliree milliards, beiideS 
two millions of secret service money in that particnlar year; 
wtuoh Aomettmes, according to the quantity and quality of 
dieir spies, exceeded this sum, but which never was lesi 
during this anarebical gotemment of miscreants. I hate 
appended this tiiffing account, merely to give the reader an 
idea of what natnrally became the forther expenses, with 
which the nation was afterwards overbnrlhened, to support 
Hum regi<ude tcau txlottti, when, in the short time which 
elapsed between the plundering bloody government of Ro- 
bespierre and the return to a taste for aUoitei, no less a sum 
than 30 louis was expended on the mere embroidery of the. 
Bapa of one pair for the fubHe servioe/ 
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iafinitely less sum thaa Louis XIV. had lavished 
yearly on the Dutchess de Montespan^ and less 
than half what Louis XV. had espended on the 
two last favourites, Pompadour and Du Barry. 
These two women, as clearly appeared from the 
private registers found among the papers of 
Louis XV. after his deaths by Louis XVL (btit 
which, out of respect for the memory of \d6 
grand&ther, he destroyed), these two women 
had amassed more property in diamonds and 
other v^iiables, than all the queens of France 
from the days of Catherine de Medicis up to 
those of Maria Antoinette*. 

' Such was the goodness of heart of the ex-^ 
tcellent queen of Louis XVI. such the bene- 



* The peusiona and private landed property which Dd 
Barry was allowed to enjoy unmolested till the fatal period 
bf the revolutioi) ; beside* that of her predeceaaor ; b«ing 
dirided at her death aoKing difierent branches of her nearest 
relations, has continued ever since thrar legitimate inheirt^ 
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voleacQ of her character, that not otily did she 
pay all the peosions of the invalids left by her 
predecessors, but she distributed in public and 
private charities greater sums than any of the 
former queens, thus increasing her expenses 
without any proportionate augmentation of her 
resources*. 



* Indeed could Louis XVI. bare foraceen, — when, in 
order not tv expose (he character of his predeceasor and to 
honour the digiiiiy of the throne ana monarchy of France, 
he destroyed the papers of his graDdfatber, — nhat an arm 
of strength he would have jwadessed in preserving them, 
against the accusers of his unfortunate queen and himself, 
he never could have thrown away such means of establish- 
ing a most honourable contrast between his own and former 
reigns. His career exhibits no superfluous expenditure. 
Its economy was most rigid. No sovereign was ever mortt 
BompulouB with the public money. He never had any 
public or private predilection ; no dilapidated minister for a 
favourite; no courtezan intrigue. For gaming he had no 
fondness; and if his abilities were nut splendid, he certainly 
had oo predominating vices. 
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Note. 

I must once more quit tbe journal of the 
princess. Her highness here ceases to record 
particulars of the early part of the reign of 
Louis XYI. and every thing essential upon those 
times is too well known to render it desirable to 
detain the reader by an attempt to supply the 
deficiency. It is enough to state, that tbe 
secret unhappiness of the queen, at not yet 
having the assurance of an heir, was by no 
means weakened by the impatience of the peo- 
ple, nor by the accouchement of the Countess 
D'Artois of the Duke D'Angoul^e. While the 
queen continued the intimacy, and even held 
her parties at the apartments of the dutchess, 
that she might watch over her friend, even in 
this triumph over herself the poissardes grossly 
insulted her in her misfortune, and coaisely 
called on her to give heirs to the throne ! 

A consolation, however, for the unkind feel- 
ings of the populace, was about to arise in the 
vol.. 1. K 
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delights of one of her strongest friendships. 1 
am come to the epoch when her majesty first 
formed an acquaintance with the Princess X^m- 



After a few words of my own on the family 
of her highness, I shall leave her to pursue her 
beautiful and artless narrative of her parentage, 
early sorrows, and introduction to her majesty, 
unbroken. 

The journal of the history of Maria Antoinette, 
after this slight interruption for the private 
history of her friend, will become blended with 
the journal of the Princess Lamballe, and both 
thenceforward, proceed in their course together, 
like theit destinies, which from that moment, 
never became disunited. 
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Notes of the Editor. — Family of the Fiiacess Lambatle.— 
Jaarnat reatmed. — H«r own account of b«nelf,— DulM 
and Dutcheu de Pentfaiirre. — Mademoiselle de Pum- 
Ihiirre wad Priace Lamballe. — King of Sardinia. — ^Inge- 
nious and romantic anecdotea of tba Princess Lamballe's 
marrii^. — ^The Duke de Chartres, afterwards Orleans, 
mairiea Mademoiselle de Pentfai^rre. — De Chartres 
makes approaches to the Princess Lamballe. — Being 
scorned, corrupts her husband. — Piince Lamballe dies. — 
Sledge parties.-^The princess becomes acquainted witk 
the queen.— Is made her mi^esty's superintendanL 

Maria Theresa Louisa Carignan, Priacess of 
Savoy, was born at Turin, on the 8tfa Septem- 
ber, 1749. 

She bad three sisters: two of them were 
married at Rome, one to the Prince Doiia Pam- 
fili. the other to the Prince Colonna; and the 
k2 
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third, at Vienna, to the Prince Lobkowitz^ 
whose son was the great patron of the immoTtal 
Haydn,* the celebrated composer. She had a 

■ The celebrated Haydn, #u, even at the age of 74, 
when I la»t saw him at Vienna, still the most good-humoured 
ioR vnwN/ ot hia age. He delighted in telling the origin of 
his good fortaae, wluck he aaid ke entirely owed to a bad 
wife! 

When he waa first married, he said, finding no remedy 
ag^ut domeatic squabbles, he used to quit hu bad half, aad 
go and enjoy himself with bis good friends, who were Hun- 
garians and Germans, for weeks together. Once, having 
iretoraed home after a considerable absence, his wife, while 
be was in bed next morning, followed her husband's ex- 
ample: she did even more: for she took all hia clothes, 
even to his shoes, stockings, and small clothes, nay, every 
thing he had, along with her I 

Thus situated, he was under the necessity of doing 
something to cover his nakedness : and this, be himself 
acknowledged, was the first cause of his seriously apfdying 
himself to the profession, which has since made his name 

IBMIOrtBl. 

- He used to laugh, saying, " 1 was from that lime bo 
liabituated to study, that my wife, often fearing it would 
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brother 2S&0, the Prince Carignan, who, many- 
iog against the consent of his family, was no 
longer received by them ; but the unremitting 
and affectionate attention which the Princess 
Laraballe paid to him and his new connexions 
was an ample compensation for ^e. loss he 
sustained in the seventy of his other «ister8.* 

With regard to the ea/ly life of the Princess 

injure me, ii:oiiId thie&ten me with the aame operation, if I 
did not go out and amuse my»elf; but then," added htf, 
'' I was grown old, and she waa sick, and no longer 
Jealoita." 

He spoke remarkably good Italian, thongb he bad seret 
been in Italy, and on my going to Vienna to hear hia 
" Creation," he promised to accompany me back to Italy ; 
but be unforbinately died before I returned to Vienna from 
Carlsbad. 

* If I mist^e not, the present Prince Carignan, famoug 
in the late history of Piedmont, is a son of that marriage, 
the same who is now distinguished by tiia title of " Prince 
fif tile £paulet8 of a French soldier of the Trocadero." 

The Prince Carignan, 1 speak of, ha* been unitadto the 
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XanlifUJe* tJie arraDger of these pages mjvat 
jww leave b^r to punue her own beautiful and 
artless narra^ye unbiokflD, up tp the epoch of 
jbar appointaient to the bouaehold of the queen. 
It will be recollected, that the papers of whjch 
^e reception has been idready described in thie 
introduction £>r9ied the private journal of thw 
most amiable princess; and those passages 
relating to her own early life, being the most 
connected part of them, it has been thought 
that to disturb them would be a Kiiid of sacri- 
1^. After the appointment of her highness to 
^ fuperintendanoe of the queen's household, 
her manuscripts again beconie confused, and 
fill into scraps and fragments, which will re- 
quire to be once more rendered dear by the 
recollections of events and conversations, by 
which the preceding chapters have been assis- 
ted. 



daughter ftf the late ft&wi Dwlte of TuBcaoy, ati is now 
the only oule heir to tba crown of S&rdiiUK, Pwdnwt, 
l^voy, &c. 
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' I was the &vounte child of a numerous 
fiunily, and intended, almost at my birth, — as 
is gen^raUy the case among prioces yfko are 
nearly allied to crowned heads, — ^to be united 
to one of the princes, my near relation, of Ihe 
royal house of Sardinia. 

' A lew yean after tiiis, the D uke aad Dutchess 
ie Pcidhii^e arrrred at Turia, in their way to 
Italy, hr the pwpose of viuting the difiwrattt 
4arart£» to make saitafole marriage contracts for 
both their infant children. 

' Tbeee two children were Mademoiselle de 
Pentlu^re, forwards the unhappy Dutdi^i 
of Orleans, and their idolized son, the Prince 
l^embaile.* 



* TIm firikm «f Loflia Alemuadtr J«Mph Stwiiidaiu 4t 
Bowbon PaMhiiTn. Pnaoe I^ntnllft, wu tiM so* of llfc 
Covat de Toulowe, bnotdf • Mtml loa of Lohu XIV. 

and MftdaMM de Mootupah, wh» vw c — B id w wl as the 
most wealthy of all (lie natural children, b cottacqnence 
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' Happjr would it have been both for thfi 
prince who was destined to the former, and the 
princess who was given to the latter, had these 
unfortunate alliances never taken place. 

' The Duke and Dotchess de Penthi^re 
became so singularly attached to my beloved 
parents, and, in particular, to myself, that the 
very day they first dined at the court of Turin, 
they mentioned the wish they had formed, of 
uniting me to their young son, the Prince 
Lamballe, 

' The King of Sardinia, as the head of the 
house of Savoy and Carignan, said there had 

of Madame de Montespan haviog artfully entrained tbe 
famous Mademoiselle de Hoatpeusiei to make over her 
immense fortune to him aa her heir after her death, as the 
ivioe of liberatingr her husband from impriswiment in the 
Bastille, and herself from a ruinous prosecution, for baring 
contracted this marriage contrary to tbe express connmandg 
of ber loyal consin, Louis XIV.— Fids Mutoire it JauU 
XIV. par VoUaife. 
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lieeti some conversatioa as to my becoming a 
member of his royal family,; but, as I was so 
very young at the time, many political reasons 
might arise to create motives for a change in 
the projected alliance. '* If, therefore, the 
Prince Carignan," said the king, " be anxious 
to settle his daughter's marriage, by any im- 
mediate matrimonial alliance, .[ certainly shall 
' not avail myself of any prior engagement, nor 
oppose any obstacle in the way of its solemni- 
zation." 

* The consent of the king being thus unex- 
pectedly obtained by the prince, so desirable 
did the arrangement seem to the duke and 
dutcbess, that the next day the contract was 
concluded with my parents for my becoming 
the wife of their only son, the Prince Lara- 
balle. 

' I was too young to be consulted. Perhaps, 
had 1 been older, the result would have been 
the same, for it generally happens in these 
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.gnat ikmily alliances, that th« parties most 
iaterested, and whose hapinness is most co»- 
ceroed. are the least thought of. The prince 
was, I believe, at Paris, under the tvition of 
bis gorerness, and I was in the Bimery, heed- 
less, and totally ignorant of roy future good or 
eril destination ! 

* So truly happy and domestic a life, as tiiat 
led by the Duke and Dutchess de Pcntfai^vre, 
seemed to my family to offer an example too 
propitious, not to secure to me a degree of feli- 
city witfi a private prince, very rar^y the result 
.of royal unions ! of course, their consent was 
given with alacrity. Whim I was called upon 
to do homage to my future parents, I had so 
^ittle idea, from my extreme youthfulness, of 
M'bat was going on, that I set them all laughing, 
when, on being asked if I should like to become 
^e consort of the Prince Lamballe; I said, 
," Yes, I am very Saad of music ! " — " No, my 
dear." resumed the good and tender-hearted 
Duke de Penthi^vre, " 1 mean, would you hare 
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any objection to become his wife?" — " No, 
nor may o^r person's 1" was the innocent 
reply, which increased the mirth of all At 
goc^ts at mj expense. 

' Happy, happy days of youti^ul, thoa^tleas 
innocence, luxuriously felt and appreciated 
nndto' itbe thatched roof of the cottage, but 
unknown and unattainable beneath the nuis- 
aire pile of a royal p^ace and a gemmed 
crown! Sosurt^ly had 1 «itere4 my teens, 
mhtM my adc^ted parents strewed flowers 
fiif t^ sweetest fragranoe to lead me to the 
^acred altar, that promised tbs Uias of blisses, 
but which, too soon, from the ^1 machina- 
tion of CDvyi jealousy, avarice, and a still 
more criminal passion, proved to me the altar 
of my BBCii&» ! 

' My misery and my uninterrupted grief 
^ay be dated from the day my beloved sister- 
^n-law. Mademoiselle de Penthi^v^e, sullied 
her hand by its uniop with the Duke de 
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Gbartres.* From that moment, all comfort, all 
prospect of connnbial happiness, left my young 
and affectionate heart, plucked thence by the 
very roots, never more again to bloom there. 
Religion and philosophy were the only remedies 
remaining. 

' I was a bride when an infant, a wife before 
I was a woman, a widow before I was a motiier, 
or had the prospect of beooming one! Our 
union was perhaps an exception to the general 
rule. We became insiensibly the more attached 
to each other, the more we were acquainted, 
which rendered the more severe the separation, 
when we were torn asunder never to meet again 
in this wotM ! 

' After I left Turin, though every thing fu- 
my reception at the palaces of Toulouse and 



* Afterwards Duke of Orleans, and the celebrated r 
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Bambouillet, had been prepared in the most 
samptuous styte of magnificence, yet such 
was my agitation, that I remained convul- 
sively speechless (or many hours, and all 
the affectionate attention of the family of 
the Duke de Penthi^re could not calm my 
feelings. 

* Among those who came about me, was the 
bridegroom himself, whom I had never yet 
seen. So anxious was he to have his first ac- 
quaintance incognito, that he set off from Paris 
the moment he was apprised of my arrival in 
France, and presented himself as the prince's 
page. As he had out-grown the figure of his 
' portrait, I received him as such ; but the prince 
being better pleased with me than he had ap- 
prehended he should be, could scarcely avoid 
discovering himself. During our journey to 
Paris I myself disclosed the interest with which 
the supposed page had inspired me. " I hope," 
exclaimed I, " my prince will allow his page 
to attend me, for I like him much." 
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' Wbat was my surprise when the Duke 
de Penthi^vre presented me to the prince, and 
I found in him the page for whom I had already 
felt such an interest! We both htughed, and 
wanted words to express our mutua( sentiments. 
This was really love at first sight.* 

* Th« young prince was enraptured at finding his lovely- 
bride so superior in personal charms to tiie description 
which btd been given of her, and even to the portrait sent 
to Urn finm Tudb. ladeod, she must have been « Most 
bMMifnl cnatoie. for when I left hec in the year 1799, 
though then five and for^ years of age, from Uie freshnew 
of her complexion, the elegance of her figure, and the digni^ 
of her deportment, she certainly did not appear to be more 
than thirty. She hod a fine head of hair, and she took great 
pleasure in showing it unomamented. I remember one day 
OB her coming hastily from the bath, as she was putting on 
ba dress, her cap fallitg off, her hair completely covered 
berl 

The circtmislances of her death always nake me shudder 
at the recollection of this incident ! 

I have been assured by Hesdames Maclcui, de Soucie, 
the Countess de Noailles (not dntchess, as Mademoiselle 
Benin has created her in her Memoirs of that name), and 
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* The Dake de Cbartres^ then possessing 
ft very handsome pai-soB {uad most intinuattng 
address, soon gaiaed the affections of the amia- 
ble Madranoitetle PenthifevTe. Becomiog that 
a member of the same Inmly, he paid me the 
most assidoous attention. From my being hie 
sister-in-law, and knowing he was aware of my 
great attachment to his young wife, I could 
have no idea, that his views were criminally 
levelled at my honour, my happiness, and my 
future peace of mind. How, therefore, was 
I astonished and shocked, when he discovered 
to me his desire to supplant the legitimate 
object of my affections* whose love for me 
equalled mine for him ! I did ndt expose this 
baseness of the Duke de Cbartres, out of filial 
affection for my adopted father, the Duke de 
Pentbi^vre ; out of the love I bore his amiable 



others, that the Princeis Lamballe was considered the most 
beautiful and accomplished princess at the court of Louis 
XV. adorned with atl the grace, virtue, and elegance of 
manner, which so eminently diiitinguiahm) her throirgh life. 
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daughter, she being pregDant ; and, lEbove all, 
in consequence of the fear I was under of com- 
promising the life of the prince my husband^ 
who. I apprehended, might be lost to m,e, if 
I did not suffer in silence. But still through 
my silence he vftu lost — and oh, how dread- 
fully I The prince was totally in the dark as to 
the real character of his brother-in-law. He 
blindly became every day more and more 
attached to the man. who was then endeavour- 
ing, by the tbulest means, to blast the fairest 
prospects of his future happiness in life ! But 
my guardian angel protected me from becoming 
a victim to seduction, defeating every attack 
by that prudence, which has hitherto been my 
invincible shield. 

' Guilt, unpunished in its first crime, rushes 
onward, and, hurrying from one misdeed to 
another, like the flood-tide, drives all before it! 
My silence, and his being defeated without 
reproach, armed him with courage for fresh 
daring, and he too well succeeded in embit-^ 
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teriog the future days of my life, aa well as 
those of his owa affectionate wife, aod his 
illiMtiioua &ther-iD-law, the ' virtuous Duke 
de Pentbi^rre, who was to all a father. 

' To revenge himself upota me for the repube 
he met with, this man inveigled my young, 
inexperienced husband from his bridal bed 
to those infected with the nauseoua poison 
of every vice ! Poor youth ! he soon, became 
the prey of every refinement upon dissipatifm 
and studied debauchery, till, at length, his 
sufferings made his life a burthen, and he died 
in the most excruciating agonies both of .mind 
and body, in the arms of a disconsolate wtfe and 
a distracted father — and thus, in a few short 
months, at the age of eighteen, was I lefl a 
widow, to lament my having become a wife ! 

' I was in this situation, retired from the 
world, and absorbed in grief* with the ever 
beloved and revered illustrious father of my 
murdered lord, endeavouring to soothe his 

VOL. I. L 
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ftxigi f<» the loss of those comforts in' ft ohiUj 
with which my cniel disappointmeht forbftdff 
my ever bemg blest, — though in the en dea twnut 
to soothe, I often orUy aggray at ed Ixtth fats boA 
my own misery at our irretrievable loss,— wheD 
a ray of unexpected light burst upon my drea- 
rmess. It wa6 amid this gloom of humiui 
t^fony, these heart- rending scedes of real oouni- 
ing, that the brilliant st&r shobe to disperse tb« 
olonds, which hovfered over our dFeo{ung heeds, 
—to dry the hot briny ttain, which were parclU 
'mg up oar miserable vegetating exigence, — 
it was in this crisis that Maria Antosnette 
came, like a messenger sent down fri>m Heaven, 
gracibusly to oSer the tnEfan of comfort in the 
sweetest language of human edmp^ssioD. The 
pure emotions iA her generoiH soul made her 
unceasit^, onremitting, ia her visits to tw» 
mortals, who must else have perished under the 
wei^t of their misfortunes. But for the conso- 
lation of her warm friendship, we must have 
sunk into utter despair! 
' From that moment, I became seriously at- 
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tacbed to die Queen of France. She dedicated 
d gieat pordoD of her time to calm the anguish 
of my poor heart, though I had not yet ac> 
c^pted the hbnotir of becoming a member of 
hler majesty's honsehotd. Indeed I was a con- 
siderable tioie before I conld thiiik of u^der- 
taking a c&aife I felt myself so completlsty 
incapable of fnlifilliHg.* I endeavoured to check' 

• I am oiidar Hk aecenity of caneeling ani ectot nf 
JIfedwne CaApu'a, in Vd. I. page 139. — Jiii qiiMi had 
been long attached to (he Princess Lamballe before die 
sledge parties took place, though it wms only dnrii^ that 
amusement that the superintendauce of the hona^old 
of the queen was rerired In her farour.— It is not at 
all likely, froin Oie un^ited authority and poWer willed 
the flitaatiott gare a saperinteiidaut orer her a^fHW^^ 
that the queen, who was so s<mipntbii9ij particidu' wUh 
respect to the meanest of the persons who held any charge 
in her household,, should hare placed herself under the 
immediate controul of one, whose office might itself be a 
check upon ber own movements, without being first tho- 
roughly assnred of the principles, morals, character, and' 
general conduct of the iudiTidnal destined to a post of such 
impmtance. Nothing can be more absurd than to twU^re 
l2 
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tbe tears, th&t were pouring down my cheeks, 
to conceal, in the queen's -presence, the real 
feelings of my heart; but the effort only serred 
lo increase my anguish wh^i she had departed. 
Her attachment to me, .and the cordiality with 
which she distinguished herself towards the 
Duke de Pentbi^rre, gave her a place in that 
heartt which had been chilled by the fotal va- 
cuum left by its first inhabitant; and Maria 
Antoinette was the only rival through life, that 
usurped his pretensions, though she could 
never wean me completely from his memory. 

' My health, from the melancholy life I led, 
had so much declined, that my affectionate 
fitther, the Duke de Fenthi^vre. with whom I 
continued to reside, was anxious that I should 
emerge frdih my retirement, for the benefit of 
my health. Sensible of his affection, and 

that the queen could have been so heedless, as to have 
noninaled the Princess lAmballe her super! ntendftnt, tx 
abinifta, merely because she wm the Princess lAmballe. 
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faaviDg always hoooured his counsels, I took 
his advice in this, instance. It being in -the 
hard winter, wheaao many persons were outof 
bread, the queen, the Dutchess of Orleans, the 
puke de Penthi^vre, and myself, introduced 
the German sledges, in which we were followed 
by most of the nobility and the Dch citizens. 
This afforded considerable employment to dif- 
ferent artificers. The first use I made of my 
own new vehicle was to visit, in company of 
the Duke de Pentfai^vre, the necessitous poor 
families, and our pensioners. In the course of 
our rounds we met the queen. 

• " I, suppose," exclaimed her majesty, " you 
also are. laying a good foundation for my work 1 
Heavens! what must the poor feel! I am 
livrapped up, like a diamond in a box, covered 
vfith furs, and yet I am chUled with cold ! " 

* "That feeling sentiment," said the duke, 
"will soon warm many a cold family's heart with 
gratitude. to bless your majesty!" 
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* " y^y, yes! " replied her ihaj«My, showing 
a long piece of paper containing the names of 
those to whom she intended to afford relief— 
" I have only collected two hundred yet on my 
list, but the cui^ will do the rest, and help me 
to draw the strings of my privy purse! But 
I have not half done my rounds. I dare say 
bfiibre I return to Versailles I shall have as 
many more, aud, since we are enga^^ in dw 
^ame business, pray come into my sledge, and 
4o not take my WOTk out of my hands ! Let 
me have for once the merit qf doing something 
good!" 

< On the coming up of a number of other 
vehicles belonging to the sledge party, the 
queen added. ^'Do not say any thing about 
what I have been telling you !" for her majesty 
never wished what she did in die way of charity 
or donations should be publicly known, the old 
pensioners excepted, who, being on the list, 
could not be concealed ; especially, as she con- 
tinued to pay all those she found of the late 
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^««ea «f Louis XV. She vas remwrkably deli- 
cate and timid with respect to hurting the fiaet- 
ii^ of any one; and fearing the Duke de 
Penthi&vre might not be pleased at her presiing 
me to leave him in order to join her, she said, 
" Well, I will J«t you off, princess, on your 
both promising to dine with me at Trianon; for 
the king is hunting, not deer, but wood for the 
|wor, and he will see his game off to Pari* 
b4iSfftk he cornea back." 

' The duke begged to be«i£cused, but wished 
me to accept the invitation, which I did, and 
we parted, each to pursue owr di&ient Ble<^ 



'At the boar appointed, I made my ^pear- 
ance at Trianoa, uid had the honovi to dine 
t^t-^Me witli her mEijesty, which was much 
more congenial to my feeUngs. tiian if Uiere had 
been a party, as I was still very low-spiiated 
and unhappy. 
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' After dinner, "My dear. pTinceas/ said thfe 
queen to me, " at your time of life youxqust 
not give yourself up entirety to the dead. You. 
wrong the living. We have, not been sent into 
the world for ourselves. I have felt mudi for 
your situation, and still do so, and therefore 
hope, as long as the weadier permits, - that you 
will favour me with your company to enlarge 
our sledge excursions. The king, and.my.dear 
sister Elizabeth, are also much interested about 
your coming on a visit to Versulles. What 
think -you of our plan t " 

* I thanked her majesty, the Jcing, and the 
princess, for their kiodness, but I observed, 
that my state of health and mind could so little 
correspond in any way with the gratitude I 
should owe them for their royal favours, that I 
trusted a refusal would be attributed to the 
fact of my consciouBness, how much rather my 
society must prove an annoyance and a burthwi, 
^an a source of pleasure. 
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r * My tears flowing down my cheeks rapidly 
while I was^tealung, the queen, with that 
kindness for ^ich she was so eminently dis- 
tinguished, took me by the hand> and with her 
handkerchief drifed my &ce. 

• '• I am," said the queen, " about to re- 
new a . situation, which has for some- time 
past lain dormant; and I hope, my dear 
princess, therewith to establish my own private 
views, in forming the happiness of a worthy 
individual." 

' t replied that such a plan must insure her 
majesty the desired object she had in view, as 
no individual could be otherwise than happy, 
"under, the immediate auspices of so benevolent 
and generous a sovereign. . 

'The, queen, with great affitWUty, as if 
pleased with my observation, only said, " If 
you really think as you speak, my views are 
accomplished." 
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* i/Lj carnage was aimoanced, and 1 then 
kfther majesty, highly pleased at hw gracious 
condescension, which eridently emanated from 
the kind wish, to raise my drooping ^ihts friun 
their melancholy. 

' Grratitude would not permit me to continue 
knug without demonstratii^ to her majesty the 
sentiments h«r kindness had awakened in my 
heart. 

' I returned next day with ray sister-in- 
law, the Dutchess of Orleans, who was much 
esteemed by the queen, and we joined the 
sledge parties with her majesty. 

' On l^e third or fourth day of these excur- 
sions, I again had the honour to dine witii her 
majesty, when, in the presence of the Princess 
Elizabeth, she asked me, if I were still of the 
same <^»nion with respect to the person it v.as 
her intention to add to her household ? 
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' I myself had totally forgotten the topic, 
and entreated her majesty's pardon for my 
want of memory, and begged she would signify 
to what subject she alluded. 

' The Princess Elizabeth laughed. " I 
thought," cried she, "that you had known it 
Icmg Agol The queen, with his majesty's 
consent has nominated you, my dear prin- 
cess, (embraciog me,) snperintendant of hev 
housdiold.'* 

' The queen also embracing me, said, " Yes: 
it is very true. You said the individual 
destined to such a situation could not be other- 
wise than happy ; and I am myself tfioroughly 
happy in bdng able thus to contribute towards 
rendering you so." 

* I was perf<»:tly at a loss for a moment or 
two, but recovering myself from ^e effect of 
this unexpected and unlocked for preferment* 
I tanked her majesty with the best grace I 
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was able, for such aa unmerited mark of .dis- 
tinctioa. 

' The queen, perceiving my embarrassmeot, 
observed, " I knew I should surprise you; but 
t thought your being established at Versailles 
much more desirable for one of your rank and, 
youth, than to be, as you were, with the Duke 
de Penthi^vre; who, much as I esteem his 
amiable character and numerous great virtue. 
is by no means the most cheering companion 
for my charming princess. From this moment 
let our friendships be. united in. the common 
interest of each other'9 happiness." 

' The queen took me; by the hand. Tho 
Princess Elizabeth, joining hers, exclaimed, to 
the queen, "Oh, my dear sister! let me. make 
the trio in this happy union of friends ! " 

* In the society of her adored, majesty and of 
her saint-like sister Elizabeth, I have found my 
only. balm. of. consolation! Their; graciously 
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condescending to sympathise in the grief with 
which I was overwhelmed from the cruel dis- 
appointment of my first love, filled up, in some 
degree, the vacuum left by bis loss, who was 
so prematurely ravished from me in the flower 
of youth, leaving me a widow at eighteen; and 
though that loss is one I never can replace, or 
fo^t, the poignancy of its effect has been in a 
great degree softened by the kindnesses of my 
excellent father-in-law, the Duke de Penthi^rre, 
and the relations resulting from my situatioD 
with, and the never ceasing attachment of my 
beloved royal mistress.' 
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Obmrationa of the editor on the Tuions puttei Kgunst 
Lamballe, io conseqaence of her appoutinent — Its iojnry 
to Ae queen,— PuticulBTB of Lamballe, the duties of her 
office, and her conduct in it — ^The Folignacs. — Cbanustet 
of the Countess Dibiik. — Jotimal raHmed. — Account of 
th* &tt introduetioii to the queen of tii« Dutchess Jolib' 
de PolJBttac. — The qaew's sud^teo and violeBt attach- 
ment to ber. — Calamnies reialtin{[ from iL^— Reaail wi 
female friendships. — Lamballe recedes from the queen's 
intinmcy. — At the duke her father-in-law's, is near 
fatling a victim to poison. — Alarm of the queen, who 
goes to her, and forces her back to court — Her m^es^ 
annoyed at I^unbalte's not visiting the Polignacs. — Her 
reasons, — ^The AbM Vermond retires, and returns. 

The coDDexion of the Princess Lamballe with 
the queen, of which she has herself described 
the origin in the preceding chapter, proved so 
important in its influence upon the reputation 
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and ftte' of both these ilhistrious victims, thai t 
mast once mote withdraw the attention of tin 
reader, to exphdn, fitim personal observation 
and confidentiiQ disclosures, the leadings cainei 
of the violent dislike which was kindled in the 
pttblic against an intimacy, that it would have 
been most forttinate had her majeaty pvefSened 
through V£e: to every other. 

The selection of a Mend by the queen, and 
the suddito ^evatibn of that Mend to the highesi 
statiott in the royal household, could not tut to 
alanb the selfishness of conrtieis, who always 
fe^l themselves injured by the favour shown te 
others. An obsolete office was revived in favour 
of the Princes^ Lamballe. In the time of Maria 
Leckzinska, wifb of Louis XV. the office of 
superintendant, then held by Mademoisdie de 
Clermont, was suppressed when its bolder died. 
The office gave a controul over the inclinations 
of queens, by which Maria Leckzinska was 
sometimes inconvenienced ; and it had lain dor- 
mant ever since. Its restoration by a queen. 
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who, it wais believed, could be guided by no 
motiTe but the desire to seek pretextsfor show-' 
ug imdue &vour. was, of course, eyed askance, 
ftDd.«re,loi)gr openly calumoiated. 

' ,Tbe Countess de Noailles, who never coald 
forget the title the queen gave her of Madame 
Etiquette, nor forgive the frequent jokes which 
her majesty passed upon her antiquated forma- 
lity, availed herself of the opportunity o0ered 
by her.husband's being raised to the dignity of 
Marshal of France, to resign her situation on 
the iq)pointment of the Princess Lamteille as 
superintendant. The countess retired with 
feelings embittered against her royal mistress, 
and her annoyance, in the sequel, ripened into 
enmity. The countess was attached to a very 
powerful party, not only at court, but scattered 
throughout the kiogdoDi. Her discontent arose 
from the circumstance, of no longer having to 
take her orders from the queen direct, but from 
her superintendant. Ridiculous as this may 
9eem to an impartial observer, it created one of 
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tile most powerful hostilities against which her 
majesty had afterwards to coDtend. 

Though the queen esteemed the Countess de 
Noailles for her many good qualities, yet she 
was so much put out of her way by the rigour 
with which the countess enforced forms, which 
to her majesty appeared puerile and absurd, 
diat she felt relieved, and secretly gratified, by 
her retirement. It will be shown hereafter to 
what an excess the <iountess was eventually 
^ carried by her malice. 

.. One of the popular objections to the revival 
of the office of superintendant in favour of the 
Princess Lamballe, arose from its reputed ex- 
travagance. This was as groundless as the 
other charges against the queen. The eti- 
quettes of' dress, and the requisite increase 
of every other expence, from the augmentation 
of every article of the necessaries, as well as 
the luxuries of life, made a treble difference 
between the expenditure of the circumscribed 
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court of Maria Leckzinska. aDd that of Louis 
XVI.; yet the Princess Lamballe received no 
more salary* than had been allotted to Made- 
moiselle de ClennoDt in the self-same situation, 
half a century before ! 

So far trom possessing the slightest propen- 
sity either to extravagance in herself, or to the 
encouragement of extravagance in others, the 
Princess Lamballe was a model of prudence, 
and upon those subjects, as indeed upon all 
others, the queen could not have bad a more 
discreet counsellor. She eminently contri- 
buted to the charities of the queen, who was 
the mother of the &therless, the support of the 
widow, and the general protectress and r^uge 



* And even tbat aalary she never ^propriated to any 
private use of ber own, being amply supplied through the 
generous boaoty of her father-iD-law, the Duke de Pen- 
thiivre : and latterly, to my knowledge, to far from receiving 
any pay, *be often paid the queen and prmcets Elizabetfa'i 
bill* out of her own puna. 
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of suffering bunianity. Previous to the pur- 
chase of any article of luxury, the princesi 
would call for the list of the pensioners ; if 
any thing were due on that account, it was in* 
stantly paid, and the luxury dispensed yrith. 

She never made her appearance in the qoeen's 
apartments except at established hours. Thia 
was scmpalously observed, till the revolution. 
Circumstances then obliged her to break through 
forms. The queen would only receive commu- 
nicatioDS, either written or verbal, upon the sub- 
jects growing out of that wretched crisis, in the 
presence of the princess ; and hence ber i^art* 
ments were open to all who had occasion to see 
her majesty. This made their intercouse more 
constant and unceremonious. Bat before this* 
the princess only went to the royal presence at 
fixed hours, unless she had memorials to pre- 
sent to the kmg, queen, or ministers, in fitroar 
of such as asked for justice or mercy. Hence, 
whenever the princess entered before the stated 
time^ the queen would run and embrace her, 
m2 
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and exclaim— " Well, my dear Princess Lam- 
baUe ! what widow, what orphan, what suffer- 
ing, or oppressed petitioner am I to thank for 
^is visit? for I know you never come to me 
empty-handed, when you come unexpectedly !" 
' — ^The princess, on these occasions, often had 
the petitioners waiting io an adjoining apart- 
ment, that they might instantly avail them- 
selves of any inclination the queen might show 
to see them. 

Once the princess was deceived by a female 
painter of doubtful character, who supplicated 
her to present a work she had executed to the 
queen. I myself afterwards returned that work 
to its owner. Thenceforward, the princess be- 
came very rigid in b^r inquiries, previous to 
taking the least interest in any application, or 
consenting to present any one personally to the' 
king or queen. She required thoroughly to be 
informed of the nature of the request, and of 
the merit and character of the applicant, before 
she would attend to either. Owing to tbb 
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caution, her highness scarcely ever after met 
with a negative. In cases of great importance, 
though the queen*s compassionate and good 
heart, needed no stimulus to^ impel her to for- 
ward the means of justice, the princess would 
call the influence of the Princess Elizabeth to 
her aid ; and Elizabeth never sued in vain. 

Maria Antoinette paid the greatest attention 
to all memorials. Tbey were regularly col- 
lected every week by her majesty's private se- 
cretary, the Abb6 Vermond. I have myself 
seen many of them, when returned Irom the 
Princess Lambatle, with the queen's marginal 
notes in her own hand-writing, and the answers 
'dictated by her majesty to the different officers 
of the departments, relative to the nature of 
the respective demands. She always recom- 
mended the greatest attention to alt public 
documents, and annexed notes to such as passed 
through her hands, to prevent their being 
thrown aside or lost. 

One of those, who were least satisfied with 
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the f^poiptment of the Priacess Lamballe to 
the office of Buperintendant, was her brotbcar- 
in-law tbe Duke of Orleaos, who having at- 
tempted her virtue on various occasioDs, and 
been repulsed, became moitilied aod alarmed 
at her situation, as a check to bis future eater- 
prise. 

At one time, tbeDuke and Dutchess of Orleans 
were most constant and assiduous in their atten- 
dance on Maria Antoinette. They were at all 
her parties. The queen was very fond of the 
dutch^&s. It is supposed, that the interest her' 
majesty took in that lady, and the steps to 
which some time afterwards that interest led, 
planted the first seeds of the unrelenting and 
misguided hostility, which, in (he deadlieet 
times of the revolution, animated the Orleanists 
against the throne. 

The Duke of Orleans, then Duke de Chartres, 
was never a favourite of the queen. He was 
only tolerated at court, on account of his 
wife, and of the great iatimacy which subsisted 
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between him and Count D'Artois. Loais XV!. 
had often expressed his disapprobation of the 
duke's character, which his conduct d^ly jus- 
tified. 

The Princess Lamballe could have no cause 
to think of her brother-in-law but with horror. 
He had insulted her, and, in revenge at his de- 
feat, had, it was said, deprived her, by the most 
awful means, of her husband. The princess 
was tenderly attached to her sister-in-law, the 
dutchess. Her attachment could not but make 
her look very unfevourably upon the circom- 
stance of the duke's subjecting his wife to the 
humiliation of residing in the palace with 
Madame de Genlis, and being forced to receive 
a person of morals so incorrect as the guardian 
of her children. The dutchess had complained 
to her fetber, the Duke de Penthi^vre, in the 
presence of the Princess Lamballe, of the very 
great ascendency Madame de Genlis exercised 
over her husband; and had even requested 
the queen to use her influence in detaching the 
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4uke from this conDexioa.* But she had too 
much gentleness of natare not presently to for- - 
get her resentment. Being much devoted to 
her husband, rather than irritate him to further 
n^lect by personal remonstrance, she deter- 
mined to make the best of a bad business, and 
tolerated Madame de Genlis, although she made 
no secret among her friends and relations of the 
reason why she did so. Nay, so for did her 
wish, not to disoblige her husband, prevail over 
ber own feelings, as to induce her to yield at 
last to his importunities, by frequently pro- 
posing to present Madame de GenHs to the 
queen. But Madame de Crenlis never could 
obtain either a public or a private audience. 
Though the queen was a great admirer of merit, 
and was fond of encouraging talents, of which 
Madame de Genlis was by no means deficient, 
yet even the account the dntchess herself had 



* It was generally understood, that the dvke bad a 
daiighterbyMadamedeGenlis. This daughter, when grown 
|ip, was married to the late Iriah Lord Robert FiUtgerald. 
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given, had her majesty possessed no other 
means of knowledge; would have sealed that 
lady's exclusion from the opportunities of dis- 
play at court, which she sought so earnestly. 

There was another source of exasperation 
against the Duke of Orleans ; and the great cause 
of a new, and though less obtrusive, yet perhaps 
an equally dangerous foe, under all the circum- 
stances, in Madame de Genlis. The anonymous 
slander of the one was circulated through all 
France by the other ; and spleen and disappoint- 
ment feathered the venomed arrows shot at the 
heart of power by malice and ambition ! Be 
. the charge true or fiilse, these anonymous libels 
were generally considered as the offspring of 
this lady ; they were industriously scattered by 
the Duke of Orleans ; and their frequent refu- 
tation by the queen's friends only increased the 
malignant industry of their inventor.- 

An event, which proved the most serious of 
i^l that ever happened to the queen, and the 
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coDsequences of which were distinctly foreseen 
by the Princess Lamballe, and others of her 
true friends, was now Rowing to maturity. 

The deposed court oracle, the Countess de 
Noailles, had been succeeded, as literary leader, 
by the Countess Diaua Polignac. She was a 
favourite of the Count D'Artois, and was the 
first lady in attendance upon the countess his 
wife.* The queen's conduct had always been 



* The CouDtead Diana Polignac bad a muclt better edu- 
cadoD, and considerably more natural capacity, than her 
siBter-in-Iaw the dulchess, and the queen merely dislikod bei 
Trom her prudish affectation. The Count«ss D'Artots grew 
jealous of the count's intinaey wMt the Countess Diam. 
While she cooadcnd herself as the oxly one of the royat 
fasiily likely to be mother of a future soveieign, she was 
silent, or perfakps too much engrossed by her castles in the 
ait, to think of any tiling but diadems ; but when she saw 
the queen producing heirs, ahe grew out of humour at her 
lost popularity, and began to turn her attention to her hus- 
band's Eiufyinunuh^ to this new Diana t When she had 
made np her mind to get ber rival out of her ho»se, she 
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very cool to her. She deemed her a self-suffi- 
cient coquette. However, the Countess Diana 
was a constant attendant at the gay parties, 
which were then the fashion of the court, though 
not greatly admired. 

The reader will scarcely need to be informed, 
that the event to which I have just alluded, is 
the introduction by the Countess Diana, of her 
sister-in-law the Countess Julie Polignac, to 



consulted one of the funily ; but being told, that the best 
tneaos for a wife to keep her husband out of hann's way 
waa to provide hint with a domestic occupation Cot bis 
leisure hours at home, than which nothing could be better 
than a katutmaid under the same roof, she made a merit of 
■ecesai^, aad suboiitted ever after to retain the CohuIms 
Diana, as she bad been prudently advised. The Counters 
Diana, iq consequeuce, remained in the family even up to 
the 17th October, 1789, when she left Versailles in company 
with the Polignacg and the D'Artoix, who all emigrated 
together from France to Italy, and lived at Stria, on the 
Brenta, near Venice, for some time, till the Countess 
D'Arlois went to Turin. 
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the queeD ; and having brought the record up 
to this point, I here once more dismiss my own 
pen for that of the Princess Lamballe. 

It will be obvious to every one, that I must 
have been indebted to the conversattoQB of my 
beloved patroness, for most of the sentiments 
and nearly all the facts I have just been stating; 
and had the period, on which she has written so 
little as to drive me to the necessity of writing 
for her, been less pregnant with circumstances 
almost entirely personal to herself, no doubt I 
should have found more upon that penod in her 
manuscript. But the year of which her high- 
ness says so tittle was the year of happiness 
and exclusive &vour; and the princess was 
above the vanity of boasting even privately in 
the self-confessional of her diary. She resumes 
her records with her apprehensions ; and thus 
proceeds, describing the introduction of th^ 
Countess Julie de Polignac, regretting her {is- 
cendency over the queen, and foreseeing its 
fatal effects. 
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' I had only been a jwelvemoath in her ma- 
jesty's service, which I believe was the hap- 
piest period of both our lives, when, at one of 
the court assemblies, the Countess Julie Polig- 
nac was first introduced by her sister-in-law 
the Countess Diana Polignac, to the queen. 

' She had lived in the country, quite a re- 
tired life, and appeared to be more the motherly 
woman, and the domestic wife, than the ambi- 
tious court lady, or royal sycophant. She was 
easy of access, and elegantly plain in her dress 
and deportment-. 

' Her appearance at court was as fatal to the 
queen, as it was propitious to herself! 

' She seemed formed by nature to become a 
royal favourite : unassuming, remarkably com- 
plaisant, possessing a refined taste, with a good- 
natured . disposition, not handsome, but well 
formed, and untainted by haughtiness or pom- 
posity. 
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< It would appear, from the effect her intro- 
duction had on the queen, that her domestic 
virtues vere written in ber countenance; for 
she became a royal fovourite before she had 
time to become a candidate for royal &vour. 

' The queen's sudden attachment to the 
Countess Julie, produced no alteration in my 
conduct, while I saw nothing extraordinary to 
alarm me for the consequences of any par- 
ticular marked partiality, by which the cha- 
racter and popularity of ber majesty might be 
endangered.* 

* But, seeing the progress this lady made in 
the feelings of the queen's enemies, it became 
my duty, from the situation I held, to caution 



* The Princess Lainballe was too virtuous, too handsome, 
and much too noble in chantcter and sentiment, meanly to 
nourish jealousy or envy. She was as much above it, as 
her personal and mental qualifications were (luperior to 
those of her rival. 
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tier majesty ^aiast the risks she ran in making 
her favourites friends : for it was very soon 
apparent how highly the court disapproved of 
this intimacy and partiality; and the same 
feeling soon fonnd its way to the many-headed 
monster, the people, who only saw the fe- 
vourite without considering the charge she 
held. Scarcely had she felt the warm rays of 
royal fevour, than the chilling blasts of enry 
and malice began to nip it in the bad of all its 
promised blissl ETenlongbeforeshe touched the 
pinnacle of her .grandeur as governess of the 
royal children, the blackest calumny began to 
show itself in prints, caricatures, songs, and 
pamphlets, of every description. 

* A reciprocity of 6-iendsbip between a queen 
and a subject, by those who never felt the exist* 
cnce of such a feeling as friendship, could only 
foe considered in a criminal point of view. But 
by what perversion could suspicion frown upon 
the ties between two married women, both 
living in the greatest harmony with their re- 
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spective husbands (especially, when both be- 
came mothers and so devoted to their oSspntig)1 
This boundless ii-ieDdship did glow between this 
calumniated pair : — calumniated, because the 
sacredness and peculiarity of the sentiment, 
which united them, was too pure to be under- 
stood by the grovelling minds who made them- 
selves their sentencers. Thefriend is thefiriend's 
shadow. The real sentiment of friendship, of 
which disinterested sympathy is the sign, cannot 
exist unless between two of the same sex, 
because a physical difference involuntarily mo- 
difies the complexion of the intimacy, where 
the. sexes are opposite, even though there be no 
physical relations. The queen of France had 
love in her eyes, and heaven in her soul. The 
Dutchess of Polignac, whose person beamed 
with every charm, could never have been con- 
demned, like the Friars of La Trappe, to the 
mere memento mori! 

' When I bad made the representations to her 
majesty which duty exacted from me, on per- 
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ceiving her ungovernable partiality for her 
new &vourite, that I might Dot importune her 
by the awkwardness naturally arising from my 
constant exposure to the necessity of witness- 
ing an intimacy, she knew I did not sanc- 
tion. I obtained permission from my royal 
mistress to visit my &tfaer-in-law, the Duke 
de Penthi^vre, at Rambouillet, his country 
seat. 

* Soon after I arrived there, I was taken sud- 
denly ill afterdinoer with the most excruciating 
pains in my stomach. I thought myself dying. 
Indeed, I should have been so, but for the fortu- 
nate and timely discovery, that I was poisoned : 
— certainly, not intentionally, by any one be- 
longing to my dear father's household ; but by 
some execrable hand which had an interest in 
my death. 

' The afiair was hushed up with a vague re- 
port, that some of the made dishes had been 
prepared in a stew-pan, long out of use, which 

VOL. I. N 
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the clerk of the duke's kitchen had forgotten 
to get properly tinned. 

' This was a doubtful story for many reasons. 
Indeed, I firmly believe, that the poison given 
me had been prepared in the salt, for every one 
at table had eaten of the same dish without suf- 
fering the smallest inconvenience. * 

' The news of this accident had scarcely ar- 
rived at Versailles, when the queen, astounded, 
and in excessive anxiety, instantly sent off her 
physician, and her private secretary the Abb^ 
Vermond, to bring me back to my apart- 
ments at Versailles, with strict orders not to 

* Had not this nnfortunate circumBtance occurred, it ii 
probable the Duke de Pentbiivre would have prevailed on 
the princess to bare renounced her situation at court. 
What heart-rending ^ief would it not have spared the grey 
hairs of her doting father-in-law, and what a sea of crimes 
might have been obviated, had it pleased Heaven to have 
ordained her death under the paternal roof of her second 
father! 
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leave me a moment at the duke's, for fear of 
a secoad attempt of the same nature. Her ma- 
jesty had imputed the 6rst to the earnestness I 
had always shown iu support of her interests, 
and she seemed now more ardent in her kind- 
ness towards me, from the idea of my being 
exposed through her means to the treachery of 
assassins in the dark. The queen awaited our 
coming impatiently, aud not seeing the car- 
riages return so quickly as she fancied they 
ought to arrive, she herself set off for Ram- 
bouillet, and did not leave me, till she had pre- 
vailttd on meto quit my tather-in-law's, and we 
both returned together the same night to Ver- 
sailles, where the queen in person, dedicated 
all her attention to the restoration of my 
health. 

' As yet, however, nothing in particular had 
discovered that splendour, for which the Polig- 
nacs, were afterwards so conspicuous. 

' ' Indeed, so little' were t^ieir circumstances' 
n2 
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calculated for a court life, that, when the 
, friends of Madame Polignac perceived the 
growing attachment of the young queen to the 
palladium of their hopes, in order to impel her 
majesty's friendship to repair the deficiencies of 
fortune, they advised the magnet to quit the 
court abruptly, assigning the want of means as 
the motive of her retreat. The story got wind, 
and proved pr<^itious. 

'The queen, to secure the society of her 
friend, soon supplied the. resources she re- 
quired, and took away the necessity for her 
retirement. But the die was cast. In gaining 
one friend she sacrificed a host. By this act 
of imprudent preference she lost for ever the 
affections of the old nobility. This was the 
gale which drove her back among the breakers. 

' I saw the coming storm, and endeavoured to 
make my sovereign feel its danger. Presuming 
that my example would be followed, I with- 
drew from the Polignac society, and vainly 
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flattered myself, that prudence would impel 
others not to encourage her majesty's amiable 
infatuation, till the consequences should be ir- 
retrievable. But sovereigns are always sur- 
rounded by those who make it a point to recon- 
cile them to their follies, however flagrant ; and 
keep tbem on good terms with themselves, 
however severely they may be censured by the 
world. 

' If I had read the book of fate, I conid not 
have seen more distinctly the fatal results which 
actually took place from this unfortunate con- 
nexion. The dutchess and myself always lived 
in the greatest harmony, and equally shared 
the confidence of the queen: but it was my 
duty not to sanction her majesty's marked 
favouritism by my presence. The queen often 
expressed ber discontent to me upon the sub- 
ject. She used to tell me how much it grieved 
her, to be denied success in her darling desire of 
uniting her fi*iends with each other, as they 
were already united in her own heart. Finding 
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my resolution uoalterable, she was mortified, 
but gave up her pursuit. When she became 
assured that all importunity was useless, she 
ever after dvoided wounding my feelings by -re- 
moDstrance, and allowed me to pursue the sys- 
tem I had adopted, rather than deprive herself 
of my society, which would have been the con- 
sequence, had I not been left at liberty to follow 
the dictates of my own sense of propriety in a 
course from wifich I was resolved, that even 
her majesty's displeasure should not make me 
swerve. 

' Once in particular, at an entertainment given 
to the Emperor Joseph at Trianon, I remember 
the queen took the opportunity to repeat, how 
much she felt herself mortified at the course in 
which I persisted, of never making my appear- 
ance at the Dutchess of Polignac's parties. 

' I replied, " I believe, madam, we are both 
of us disappointed ; but your mtyesty has your 
remedy, by replacing me by a lady less scru- 
pulous." 
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' " I was too sanguine," said the queen, " in 
having flattered myself, that I had chosen two 
friends who would form, from their sympa- 
thising and uniting their sentiments with each 
other, a society, which would embellish my 
private life, as much as they adorn, their public. 
stations." 

* I said it was by my unalterable friendship, 
and my loyal and dutiful attachment to the 
sacred person of her majesty, that I had been 
prompted to a line of conduct, in which the 
motives whence it arose would impel me to 
persist, while 1 had the honour to hold a situa- 
tion under her majesty's roof. 

' The queen, embracing me. exclaimed, 
" That will be for life : for death alone can 
separate us!"* 

* Good Heaven I What must have been the feelings of 
these true, these sacred Iriends, the shadow of each oAer, 
on that toal tenth «f August, which separated them only to 
meet is a better world t 
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' This is the last conversation I recollect to 
have bad with the queen upon this distressing 
subject. 

' The Abbi Vermond, who had been her 
majesty's tutor, but who was now her private 
secretary, began to dread, that his influence 
over her. from having been her confidential ad- 
viser from her youth upwards, would suffer 
from the rising authority of the all-predominant 
new favourite. Consequently, he thought pro- 
per to remonstrate, not with her majesty, but 
with those about her royal person. The queen 
took no notice of these side-wind complaints, 
not wishing to enter into any explanation of 
her conduct. On this, the Abb^ withdrew 
from court. But he only retired for a short 
time, and that to make better terms for the 
future. Here was a new spring for those who 
were supplying the army of calumniators with 
poison. Happy had it been, perhaps, for 
France and the queen, if Vermond had never 
returned ! But the abb^ was something like a 
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distant country cousin of an English minister, 
a man of no talents, but who hoped for employ- 
ment through the power of his kinsman. — 
" There is nothing on hand now," answered the 
minister, " bat a bishop's mitre or a field mar- 
shal's staff." — " Oh, very well ! " replied the 
countryman; " either will do for me till some- 
thing better turns up." — The abbi, in bis re- 
tirement, finding leisure to reflect that there 
was no probability of any thing "better turn- 
ing up" than his post of private secretary, 
tutor, confidant, and counsellor (and that not 
always the most correct), of a young and ami- 
able queen of France, soon made his re-appear- 
ance, and kept his jealousy of the Polignacs, 
ever after, to himself.* 

' The Abb^ Vermond enjoyed much influence 
with regard to ecclesiastical preferments. He 
was too fond of his situation, ever to contradict 

* He remained in the same sitiuUioD, till the borron of 
tlie rertdutioa drove bun from h. 
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or thwart her majesty in any of her plans; too 
much a courtier, to assail her ears with the lan- 
guage of truth; and by far too much a clergy- 
man, to interest himself but for Mother Church. 

* In abort, he was more culpable in not doing 
his duty, than in the mischief he occasioned; 
for he certainly oftener misled the queen by his 
silence than by his advice. 
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JounuU contiiuud. — Slandera against the EmpreBS Maria 
Theresa, on account of Metastasio, give the queen a 
distaste foi patronising literature. — Pavate plays and 
acting. — Ceniotiousnesa of those wbo were excluded 
. from thetn^— The queen's love of music.-— Gluck invited 
from Germany. — Anecdotes of Gluck and his Arroidft. — 
Garat—Viotti.— Madame Si. Oberti.— Veatris. 

' I HAVE already mentioned, that Maria Antoi- 
nette bad no decided taste for literature. Her 
mind rather sought its amusements in the ball- 
room, the promeoade, the theatre, especially 
when she herself was a performer, and the 
concert-room, than in her library and among 
her books. Her coldness towards literary men 
may in some d^^ee be accounted for by the 
disgust, which she took at the calumnies and 
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caricatures resulting from her mother's par- 
tiality for her own revered teacher, the great 
Metastasio. The resemblance of most of Maria 
Theresa's children to that poet was coupled with 
the great patronage he received from the em- 
press; and much less than these circumstances 
would have been quite enough to furnish a tale 
for the slanderer, injurious to the reputation 
of any exalted personage. 

* The taste of Maria Antoinette for private 
theatricals was kept up till the clouds of the 
revolution darkened over all her enjoy- 
ments. 

' These innocent amusements were made sub- 
jects of censure against her by the many cour- 
tiers who were denied access to them ; while 
some, who were permitted to be present, were 
too well pleased with the opportunity of sneer- 
ing at her mediocrity in the art, which those, 
who could not see her, were ready to criticise 
with the utmost severity. It is believed, that 
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Madame de Gei>tis found this too favourable an 
opportunity to be slighted. Anonymous satires 
upon the queen's performances, which were at- 
tributed to the malice of that authoress, were 
frequently shown to her majesty by good na- 
tured friends. The Duke de Fronsac, also, 
from some situation be held at court, though not 
included in the private household of her majesty 
at Trianon, conceiving himself highly injured 
by not being suffered to interfere, was much 
exasperated, and took no pains to prevent 
others from receiving the infection of his resent- 
ment. 

' Of all the arts, music was the only one which 
her majesty ever warmly patronised. For music 
she was an enthusiast. Had her talents in this 
art been cultivated, it is certain, from her judg- 
ment in it, that she would have made very con- 
siderable progress. She sang little French airs 
with great taste and feeling. She improved 
much under the tuition of the great composer, 
her master, the celebrated Sacchioi. After his 
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death, Sapio* was named his successor. But 
between the death of one master and the ap- 
pointment of another, the reTolutionary horrors 
so increased, that her mind was no longer in a 
state to listen to any thing but the bowlings of 
the tempest. 

' In her happier days of power, the great 
Gluck was brought, at her request, from Ger- 
many to Paris. He cost nothing to the public 
treasury, for her majesty paid all his expenees 
out of her own purse, leaving him the profits of 
his operas, which attracted immense sums to 
the theatre.t 



* The father <^ Sapio, tlie tenor singer, who on comins 
to England was much paUonised by the DutchesB of Vorh, 
and the late old Duke of Que«i»b«iiy. 

t To diis very day, the music of Gltwk in Fraoce, like 
the works of our immortal Shakspeare in £ng;land, stands 
the test of time even amid that versatile nation. To outlive 
French caprice, his compositions must possess, like those 
of the immortal Sacchinii, something strikingly extraordi- 
nary. If they are less frequently performed than inferior 
productions, it is for want of artists etjual to their meriL 
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' Maria Antoinette paid for the musical edu- 
cation of the French singer, Garat, and pen- 
sioned him for her private concerts. 

' ' Her majesty was the ^eat patroness of the 
celebrated Viotti, who was also attached to her 
private musical parties. B^re Viotti began to 
perform his concertos, her majesty, with the 
most amiable condescension, would go round 
the music saloon, and say, " Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, 1 request you will be silent, and very 
attentive, and not enter into conversation, while 
Mr.Viotti is playing, for it interrupts him in the 
execution of his fine performance." 

' Gluck composed his Armida in compliment 
to the personal charms of Maria Antoinette. I 
never saw her majesty more interested about 
any thing than she was for its success. She 
became a perfect stave to it. She bad the gra- 
cious condescension to hear all the pieces 
through, at Gluck's request, before they were 
submitted to the stage for rehearsal. Gluck 
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said he always improved his music, after he 
saw the effect it had upon her maje&ty. 

' He was coming out of the queen's apart- 
ment one day, ai^er he had been performing one 
of these pieces for her majesty's approbation, 
when I followed and congratulated him on the 
increased success he had met with from the 
whole band of the opera at every rehearsal. 
"O my dear princess!" cried he, "it wants 
nothing to make it be applauded up to the 
seven skies, but two such delightful heads as 
her majesty's and your own." — " Oh, if that be 
all," answered I, " we'll have them painted for 
you, Mr. Gluck !" — *' No, no, no ! you do not 
understand me," replied Gluck, " I mean real, 
real heads.* My actresses are very ugly, and 
Armida and her confidential lady ought to be 
very handsome." 

* How little did Gluck think, when he was paying this 
compliment, or the prioceas, when she recorded it, that 
these two heads were realljr to be so cruelly severed from 
their bodies ! 
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• However great the success of the opera 
of Armida. and certainly it -was one of the 
best productions ever exhibited on the French 
stage, no one bad a better opinion of its 
composition than Gluck himself. He was 
quite mad about it. He told the queen, that 
the air of France had invigorated his musical 
genius, and that, after having had the hooonr 
of seeing her majesty, his ideas were so much 
inspired, that his compositions resembled her. 
and became alike angelic and sublime ! 

' The first artist who undertook the part 
of Armida was Madame Saint Huberti. The 
queen was very partial to her. She was prin- 
cipal female singer at the French opera, was a 
German by birth, and strongly recommended 
by Gluck for her good natural voice. At 
her majesty's request, Gluck himself taught 
■Madame Saint Huberti, the part of Armida. 
Sacchini, also, at the command of Maria Antoi- 
nette, instructed her in the style and sublimity 
of the Italian school, and Mademoiselle Berlin, 
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the queen's, dress maker and milliner, waa 
ordered to furnish the complete dress for the 
character. 

' The queen, perhaps, was more liberal to 
this lady than to any actress upon the sta^. 
She had frequently paid her debts, which were 
very considerable, for she dressed like a queen, 
whenever she represented one. 

' Gluck's consciousness of the merit of his own 
works, and of their dignity, excited no small 
jealousy, during the getting up of Armida, in his 
rival with the public, the great Vestris, to whom 
he scarcely left space to exhibit the graces of 
his art ; and many severe disputes took place 
between the two rival sharers of the Pari- 
ftian enthusiasm. Indeed, it was at one time 
feared, that the success of Armida would be 
endangered, unless an equal share of the perfor- 
mance were conceded to the dancers. But 
Gluck, whose German obstinacy would not 
give up a note, told Vestris he might compose 
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a ballet, in which he would leave him his own 
way entirely ; but that an artist, whose profes- 
sion only taoght him to reason with his heels, 
should not kick about works like Armida at his 
pleasure. " My subject" added Gluck, " is 
taken from the immortal Tasso. My music 
has been logically composed, and with the ideas 
of my head ; and of course there is very little 
room left for capering. If Tasso had thought 
proper to make Rinaldo a dancer, he never 
would have desigoaited him a warrior." 

• Rinaldo was the part Vestris wished to be 
allotted to his son. However, through the 
interference of the queen, Vestris prudently 
took the part as it had been originally finished 
by Gluck. 

'The queen wasa great admirer and patroness 
of Augustus Vestris, the god of dance, as be 
was styled. Augustus Vestris never lost her 
majesty's favour, though he very often lost his 
sense of the respect he owed to the public, and 
o2 
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showed airs, and refused to danc.e. Once he 
did so, when her majesty was at the opera. 
Upon some frivolous pretext be refused to 
appear. He was, in consequence, immediately 
arrested. His father, alarmed at his sod's 
temerity, flew to me, and with the most earnest 
supplications, implored I would condescend to 
endeavour to obtain the pardon of her majesty. 
" My son,'" cried he, " did not know, that her 
majesty had honoured the theatre with her pre- 
sence. Had he been aware of it, could he have 
refused to dance for his most bounteous bene- 
factress ? I too am grieved, beyond the power 
of language to describe, by this mai dpropos 
contretemps between the two houses of Vestris 
and Bourbon, as we have always lived in the 
greatest harmony ever since we came from 
Florence to Paris. My son is very sorry,- and 
will dance mostbewitchingly, if her majesty will 
graciously condescend to order his release f 

' I repeated the conversation verbatim to her 
majesty, who enjoyed the arrogance of the 
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Florentine, and sent her page to order young 
Vestris to be set immediately at liberty. 

' Having exerted all the wonderful powers of 
his art, the queen applauded him veiy much. 
When her majesty was about leaving her box, 
old Vestris appeared at ^e entrance, leading 
' his SOD to thank the queen. 

' "Ah, Monsieur Vestris," said the queen to 
the lather, " you never danced as your son has 
done this evening !" 

' "That's very natural, madame," answered 
old Vestris, " I never had a Vestris. please 
your majesty, for a master." 

* " Then you have the greatermerit," replied 
the queen, turning round to old Vestris — " Ah, 
I shall never forget you and Mademoiselle 
Guimard dancing the menuet de la cour." 

' On this old Vestris held up his head with 
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thftt peculiar grace for which he was so much 
distiuguished. — ^The old man, though ridicu- 
lously vaio, was very much of a gentleman in his 
maoners. The ikther of Vestris was a painter 
of some celebrity at Florence, and originally 
from Tuscany. 
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Journal eotttiimed. — Emperor Joseph cotnei to France. — 
InjurioaB reports of ipuneiise auina of money given hia 
from tbe treuuiy.— Princeii LambeJle presented to him. 
— Anecdotes t<dd by him of his family.— Hie king u- 
noyed by his freedoms — Circamstanceii that occuned 
while be was seeking information amongv the common 
I>eople. — Note of the editor od certain mistakes of 
Madame Campon. 

' The visit of the favourite brother of Maria 
AntoiDette, the Emperor Joseph the Second, to 
France, had been long and anxiously expected, 
and was welcomed by her with delight. Tbe 
pleasure her majesty discorered at having him 
with her is scarcely credible; and the affec- 
tionate tenderness with which the emperor 
frequently expressed himself, on seeiug his 
favourite sister, evinced that their joys were 
mutual. 
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' Like every thiag else, however, which grati- 
fied and oiiliged the queen, her evil star converted 
even this into a misfortune. It was said, that 
the French treasury, which was not overflowing, 
was still more reduced by the queen's partiality 
for her brother. She was accused of having 
given him immense sums of money; which was 
utterly false. 

' The finances of Joseph were at that time in 
a situation too superior to those of France to 
admit of such extravagance, or even to render 
it desirable. The circumstance which gave a 
colour to the charge was this : — 

' The emperor, in order to facilitate the trade 
of his Brabant subjects, had it in contemplation 
to open the navigation of the Scheldt. This 
measure would have been ruinous to many of the 
skippers, as well as to the internal commerce of 
France. It was considered equally dangerous to 
the trade and navigation of the North Hollanders. 
To prevent it, negociations were carried on by 
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the French minister, though professedly for 
the mutual interest of both countries, yet en- 
tirely at the instigation, and on account of the 
Dutch. The weighty argument of the Dutch, 
to prevent the emperor from accomplishii^ a 
purpose they so much dreaded, was a sum of 
many millions, which passed, by means of some 
monied speculation in the exchange, through 
France to its destination at Vienna. It was to 
see this afi^r settled, that the emperor declared 
in Vienna his intention of taking France in, bis 
way from Italy, before be should go back to 
Austria. 

' The certainty of a transmission of money 
from France to Austria, was quite enough to 
awaken the malevolent; who would have taken 
care, even had they inquired into the source 
whence the money came, never to have made it 
public. The opportunity was too favourable 
not to be made the pretext to raise a clamour 
against the queen, for robbing France to 
favour and enrich Austria. 
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' The 'emperor, who had never seen me, 
though he had often heard me spoken of at 
the court of Turin, expressed a wish, soon 
after his arrival, that I should be presented 
to him. The immediate cause of this let me 
explain. 

' 1 was very much attached to the Princess 
Clotilda, whom I had caused to be uoited to 
prince Charles Emanuel of Piedmont. Our 
family had, indeed, been principally instru- 
mental in the alliances of the two brothers of 
the King of France with the two Piedmontese 
Princesses, as I had been in the marriage of 
the Piedmontese Prince with the Princess of 
France. When the Emperor Joseph visited the 
court of Turin he was requested, when he saw 
me in Paris, to signify the King of Sardinia's 
satisfaction at my good offices. Consequently, 
the emperor lost no time in delivering his mes- 



' When 1 was just entering the queen's apart- 
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ment to be presented, " Here," said her majesty, 
leading me to the emperor, "is the princess," 
and then, turning to me, exclaimed. "Mercy, 
how cold you are !" The emperor answered her 
majesty in German, "What heat can you expect 
from the hand of one, whose heart resides with 
the dead?" and subjoined, in the same lan- 
guage, " What a pity, that so charming a head 
should be fixed on a dead body !" 

' I aftected to understand the emperor lite- 
rally, and set him and the queen laughing, by 
thanking his imperial majesty for the compli- 
ment. 

'The emperor was exceedingly affable, and 
full of anecdote. Maria Antoinette resembled 
him in ber general manners. The similitude in 
their easy openness of address towards persons 
of merit was very striking. Both always en- 
deavoured to encourage persons of every class 
to speak their minds freely ; with this differ- 
ence, that her majesty in so doing never forgot 
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her dignity, or her rank at court. Sometimes 
however, I have seen her, though so perfect in 
her deportment with inferiors, much intimi- 
dated and sometimes embarrassed in the pre- 
sence of the princes and princesses her equals, 
who for the first time visited Versailles. Indeed, 
so much so, as to give them a very incorrect 
idea of her capacity. It was by no means an 
easy matter to cause her majesty to unfold her 
real sentiments or character on a first acquaint- 
ance. 

' I remember the emperor one evening at sup- 
per, when he was exceedingly good humoured, 
talkative, and amusing. He bad visited all his 
Italian relations, and had a word for each : man, 
woman, or child — not a soul was spared. The 
king scarcely once opened his nioutb, except to 
laugh at some of the emperor's jokes upon his 
Italian relations. 

' He began by asking the queen if she 
punished her husband, by ma}ting him keep as 
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many Lents id the same year, as ber sister did 
the King of Naples. The queen not knowing 
what the emperor meant, he explained himself, 
and said, "When th& King of Naples offends 
his queen, she keeps him on short commons 
and soupe maigre, till he has expiated the offence 
by the penance of humbling himself; and then, 
and not till then, permits him to return and 
share the nuptial rights of her bed." 

' "This sister of mine," said the emperor, 
" is a proficient queen in the art of man train- 
ing. My other sister, the Dutchess of Parma, 
is equally scientific in bieaking-in horses ; for 
she is constantly in the stables with her grooms, 
by which she grooms a pretty sum yearly in 
buying, selling, and breaking-in ; while the 
simpleton, her husband, is ringing the bells 
with the friars of Colomo, to call his good sub- 
jects to mass. 

' " My brother Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, feeds his subjects with plans of econ- 
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omy^ a dish that costs nothing, and not only 
saves him a multitude of troubles, in public 
buildings and public institutions, but keeps the 
public money in his private coffers ; which is 
one of the greatest and most classical disco- 
veries a sovereign can possibly accomplish, and 
I give Leopold much credit for his ingenuity. 

• " My dear brother Ferdinand, Archduke 
of Milan, considering he is only governor of 
Lombardy, is not without industry ; and I am 
told, when out of the glimpse of his dragon, the 
holy Beatrix, his archdutche^, sells his corn in 
the time of war to my enemies, as he does to my 
friends in the time of peace. So he loses 
nothing by his speculations !" 

' The queen checked the emperor repeatedly, 
though she could not help smiling at his can* 
catures. 

' "As, to you, my dear Maria Antoinette," 
continued the emperor, not heeding her. " I see 
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you bave made great progress in the art of 
painting. You have lavished more colour on 
one cheek than Rubens would have required 
for all the figures in his cartoons." Observing 
one of the ladies of honour still more highly 
rouged than the queen, he said, " I suppose, 
I look like a death's head upon a tomb stone, 
among all these high coloured furies." 

' The queen again tried to interrupt the 
emperor, but he was not to be put out of 
countenance. 

' He said he had no doubt, when he arrived 
at. Brussels, that he should hear of the progress 
of his sister, the Archdutchess Maria Christiaa, 
in her money negpciations with the banker 
Valkeers, who made a good stock for her 
husband's jobs. 

' " If Maria Christina's gardens and palace 
at Lakin could speak," observed he, " what a 
spectacle of events would they not produce 1 
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What a number of 6ne sights my own family 
would afford ! 

* *' When I get to CologDe," pursued the 

emperor, " there I shall see my great fat brother 
Maximilian, in his little electorate, spending 
his yearly revenue upon an ecclesiastical pro- 
cession; for priests, like opposition, never bark 
but to get into the manger; never walk empty 
handed; rosaries and good cheer always wind 
up their holy work ; and my good Maximilian, 
as head of his church, has scarcely feet to 
waddle into it. Feasting and fasting produce 
the same effect. In wind and food he is quite 
an adept — puffing, from one cause or the other, 
"like a smith's bellows! " 

' Indeed, the Elector of Cologne was really 
grown so very (zt, that, like his imperial 
mother, he could scarcely walk. He would so 
over-eat himself at these ecclesiastical dinners, 
to make his guests welcome, that, from indi- 
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gestion, he would be puffing and blowing an 
hour afterwards for breath ! 

' " As 1 have beguri the family visits," con- 
tinued the emperor, " I must not pass by the 
Archdutchess Mariana and the lady abbess at 
Clagenfurt ; or, the Lord knows, I shall never 
hear the end of their klagens.* The first, I am 
told, is grown so ugly, and, of course, so 
neglected by mankind, that she is become an 
utter stranger to any attachment, excepting the 
fleshy embraces of the disgusting wen that 
encircles her neck and bosom, and makes her 
head appear like a black spot npon a large 
sheet of white paper ! Therefore klagen is all I 
can expect, from that quarter of female flesh, 
and I dare say it will be levelled against the 
whole race <A mankind for their want of taste, 
in not admiring her exuberance of human craw ! 

' " As to the lady abbess, she is one of my 

* A Gennaii word, whieh signifies wmplainimg. 
VOL. I. P 
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best recruiting Serjeants. She is so fond of 
training cadets for the benefit of the army, that 
they learn more from her system in one month, 
than at the military academy at Neustadt in a 
whole year. She is her mother's own daughter. 
' She understands military tactics thoroughly. 
She and I never quarrel, except when I gar- 
rison her citadel with invalids. She and the 
canoness, Mariana, would rather see a few 
young ensigns, than all the staffs of the oldest 
field-marshals ! " 

' The queeuoften made signs to the emperor, 
to desist from thus exposing every member of 
his family, and seemed to feel mortified; but 
the more her majesty endeavoured to check lus 
freedom, and make him silent, the more he 
enlarged upon the subject. He did not even 
omit Maria Theresa, who, he said, in conse- 
quence of some papers found on persons ar- 
rested as spies from the Prussian camp, during 
the seven years* war, was reported to have been 
greatly surprised, to have discovered that her 
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husband, the Emperor Francis I. supplied thfe 
eneoiy's army with all kinds of prorision froiu 
her stores. 

' The king scarcely ever answered, excepting 
when the emperor told the queen, that her 
staircase and antechamber at Versailles resem- 
bled mote the Turkish bazars of CoDsta&ti- 
nople,* than A. royal pdace. " But," added 
he, laughing, " I suppose you would not allow 
the nuisance of hav^kera and pedl»s almost 
under your nose, if the sweet perfumes of a 
handsome present did not compensate for the 
disagreeable effluvia exhaling from their filthy 
traffic." 

' On this, Louis XVI, in a tone of voice 
somewhat varying from his usual -mildness, 
assured the emperor, that neither himself nor 



* It was AD old custom in the passages and staircase of , 
all (be royal palaces, for tradespeople to s«n their tneVchaS- 
diie for the accommodatton of the coart, 
p2 
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the queen derived any advantage from the 
custom, beyond the cotivenience of purchasing 
articles inside the palace,' at the moment they 
were wanted, without being forced to send for 
them elsewhere. 

'"That is the very reason, my dear brother/' 
replied Joseph, " why I would not allow these 
shops to be where they are. The temptation 
to lavish money to little purpose is too strong; 
and women have not philosophy enough to 
resist having things they like, when they can 
be obtained easily^ though they may not be 
wanted/' 

' " Custom," answered the king — 

' " True," exclaimed the queen, interrupting 
him; " custom, my dear brother, obliges us to 
tolerate in France, many things which you, in 
Austria, have long since abolished ; but the 
French are not to be treated like the Crermans. 
A Frenchman is a slave to habit. His very 
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caprice, in the change of fashioD, proceeds more 
from habit than genius or inrention. His very- 
restlessness of character is systematic ; and old 
customs and national habits, in a nation Tirtually 
spirituelle, must not be trifled with. The tree 
torn up by the roots dies for. want of oourish- 
ment ; but, on the contrary, when leaped 
carefully only of its branches, the pruning 
makes it more valuable to the cultivator, and 
more pleasing to the beholder. So it is with 
national prejudices,, which are often but the 
excrescenses of national virtue. Root them 
out, and you root out virtue and all. They 
must only be pruned and tunied to profit. A 
Frenchman is more easily killed tl^an subdued. 
Even his follies generally spring- from a high 
sense of national dignity and honour, which 
foreigners cannot but respect."* 



* Little did she think tfaea, that Uie nation she waa eulo- 
giziug, and so proud of gorerniag, would one day cause her 
to repent her partiality, by barbarously dragging her lo an 
ignominious Wui, and cruel death. 
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' The Emperor Joseph, while in France, mixed 
*in all sorts of society, to gain information with 
respect to the popular feeling towards his sister, 
and instmjctioa as to the maimers and modes of 
life and thinking of the French. To this end, 
he would often associate with the lowest of the 
common people^ and generally gave them a 
louis for their loss of time in attending to him. 

* One day, when he was walking with the 
young princess Elizabeth and myself, in the 
public gardens at Versailles, and in deep con- 
versation with us, two or three of these ioitU 
ladies came up to my side, aqd not knowing 
who I was, whispered, — " There's no use in 
paying such attention to the stranger. After 
all, when he has got what he wants, bell only 
give you a louis a-piece, and then send yoi) 
about your business." ' 
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NOTE. 

Thus far extend the anecdotes which the PHd- 
cess Lamballe has recorded of the Emperor 
Joseph ; but I cannot dismiss this part of the 
subject without noticing some mistakes, which 
Madame Campan has admitted into her account 
of his imperial majesty and his risit. 

Maria Antoinette, and not the Queen of Na- 
ples, was the emperor's favourite. The Queen 
of Naples was the favourite of Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who succeeded the Emperor 
Joseph in a brief reign. This assertion is sub- 
stantiated by the Queen of Naples herself, who 
could never persuade Joseph the Second to 
allow the two marriages to take place between 
her two daughters and the present emperor, 
and his brother Ferdinand, the late Duke of 
Tuscany. On the contrary, he married the pre- 
sent emperor, then king of the Romans, when 
very young, to his first wife, the Princess of 
Wirtemberg, sister to the Empress Dowager of 
Russia, to stop the continued importunities of 
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his sister, the Queen of Naples, on that subject ; 
but this princess dying at Vienna only a few 
days previous to the death of the Emperor Joseph 
the Second, and Leopold succeeding, the mar- 
riages between Fraobis and Ferdinand and the 
daughters of the Queen of Naples took place 
soon after Leopold assumed the iinperial diadem, 
when Carolina and Ferdinand, her husband, the 
late King of Naples, accompanied both their 
daughters to their respective husbands. 

Though Joseph the Second freely acknow- 
ledged his sister Carolina's capacity for govern- 
ing Naples, he was very much displeased at her 
instigating Pope Pius VI. to come, to Vienna, to 
remonstrate with him on the suppression of some 
of his religious houses. He avoided coming to 
any explanation with the holy father on this, or 
any other subject, by never seeing him but in 
public ; and though the pope resided for some' 
months at Vienna, and travelled to that city from 
the ancient Christian capital of the world, for 
no other purpose, yet his holiness was unablb 
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te get a sight of the emperor, except at public 
levee days, and was obliged to returi;i back to 
Rome with the mortification of having' humili- 
ated himself by an utterly fruitless journey. 

When Joseph tiie Second bad been informed, 
that the Queen of Naples had expressed herself 
hostile to his innovations, he told her ambas- 
sador, " Tutti son padroni a cata ma." 

From these circumstances I think it seems 
pretty evident, that Madame Campan has been 
led into an error when she says, that Joseph the 
Second and the Queen of Naples idolised each 
other. The very reverse is the fact ; but it was 
their mutual interest to keep up political ap- 
pearances from the two extreme situations they 
held in Italy. 

It was Joseph the Second, on his leaving Italy, 
and coming to Paris, who interested himself 
with his favourite sister, the Queen of France, to 
cause the fciog, her husband, to settle the diffe- 
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reaces then subsistiag between the court of 
Naples and that of Spain; and it was his 
opinion which some time afterwards influenced 
the Queen of France to refuse the oflFer of the 
Queen of Naples, to affiance her daughter, the 
present Dutchess D'Angoul^me, to the crown 
prince, son of the Queen of Naples ; and to pro- 
pose, as more eligible, a marriage, which, since 
the revolution, has taken place between the 
house of Orleans and that of Naples. 

I know not, whether the individuals since 
united are the same who were then proposed ; 
but the union of the houses was certainly sug- 
gested by Maria Antoinette, with the consent 
of the Duke and Dutchess of Orleans, with 
whom, or rather with the last of whom, the 
Queen of France was then upon terms of inti- 
macy. 
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Jonntal cMtiamtd. — Pleasure of hearing <^ the birth of 
children. — ^The queen's exultation at finding herself 
pregnant — Favourable chmoge in the public sentiment — 
The king's aunts annoyed at the queen's prosperity. — Her 
pregnancy ascribed by Du Barry to lyArtoia. — Lamballe 
interferes to prevent a private meeting betireea the queen 
and Baron Besenval. — Coolness io consequence. — Tho 
interview granted, and the result as feared. — ^The queen 
sensible of her error. — The Polignacs. — Night prome- 
nades on die Tenace at Versailles and at Trianon. — 
Queen's remark on hearing of Du Barry's intrigue against 
her. — Princess Lamballe declines going to the evening 
promenades. — Vermond strengthens Maria Antoinette's 
hatred of etiquette. — Her goodness of heart — Droll 
anecdote of the Chevalier d'Eon. 

' I REMEMBER an old lady, who could not bear 
to be told of deaths. "Psha! Pshaw!" she 
would, exclaim. " Bring me no tales of fu- 
nerals ! Talk of births, and of those who 
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are likely to be blesC with them! These are 
the joys which gladden old hearts, and fill 
youthful ones with extasy! It is our own 
reproduction in children, which makes us quit 
the world happy and contented ; because then 
we only retire to make room for another race, 
bringing with them all those faculties, which 
are in us decayed; and capable, which we our- 
selves have ceased to be, of taking our parts 
and figuring on the stage of life, so long as it 
may please the Supreme Manager to busy them 
in earthly scenes! — Then talk no more to me of 
weeds .and mourning, but show me christenings, 
and all those who give employ to the baptismal 
font !" 

' Such also was the exulting feeling' of Maria 
Antoinette when she no longer doubted of her 
wisbed-for pregnancy. The idea of becoming 
a mother filled her soul with an exuberant 
delight, which made the very pavement on 
which she trod vibrate with the words "I shall 
be a mother! I shall be a mother!" She was 
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SO oveijoyed, that she not only made it public 
throughout France, but deepatches were sent 
off to all her royal relatives. And was not her 
rapture natural ? so long as she had waited for 
the result of every youthful union, and so 
coarsely as she had been reproached with her 
misfortune! Now came her triumph. She 
could now prove to the world, like all the 
descendants of the house of Austria, that there 
was no defect with her. The satirists and the 
malevolent were silenced. Louis XVI. from the 
cold, insensible bridegroom, became the infatu- 
ated admirer of his long neglected wife. The 
enthusiasm with which the event was hailed by 
all France atoned for the partial insults she had 
•received before it. The splendid fStes, balls, 
and eDtertaiomeDts, indiscriminately lavished 
by all ranks throughout the kingdom on this 
occasion, augmented those of Uie queen and 
the court to a pitch of magnificence, surpassing 
the most luxurious and voluptuous times of the 
great and brilliant Louis XIV. Entertainments 
were given even to the domestics of every 
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description belonging to the royal eBtablish- 
mentfi. Indeed, so general was tbe joy, that, 
among those who could do no more, there 
could scarcely be found a father or mother in 
France, who, before they took their wine, did 
not first offer np a prayer for the prosperous 
pregnancy of their beloved queen. 

' And yet, though the situation of Maria 
Antoinette was now become the theme of a 
whole nation's .exultation, she herself, the 
owner of the precious burthen^ selected by 
Heaven as its special depositary, was the only 
one censured for expressing all her happiness 1 

* Those models of decorum, the virtuous 
princesses, her aunts, deemed it highly indeli- 
cate in her majesty, to have given public marks 
of her satisfaction to those deputed to compli- 
ment her on her prosperous situation. To avow 
the joy she felt was in their eyes indecent and 
unqueenly. Where was the shrinking bash- 
fulness of that one of these princesses, who had 
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h^self been so clamorous to Louis XV. against 
faer husband, the Duke of Modena, for not 
having consummated her own murii^? 

' The party of Uie dismissed favounte Du 
Barry were still working under ground. Their 
pestiferous vapours issued from the recesses of 
the earth, to obscure the brightness of the 
rising sun, which was now rapidly towering to 
its climax, to obliterate Uie little planets which 
had once endeavoured to eclipse its beautiful 
rays, but were now incapable of competition, 
and unable to endure its lustre. This malignant 
nest of serpents began to poison the minds of 
the courtiers, as soon as the pregnancy was 
obvious, by inuendos on the partiality of the 
Count D'Artois for the queen ; and at length, 
infamously, and openly, dared to point him out 
as the cause ! 

' Thus, in the heart of the court itself, origi- 
nated this most atrocious slander, long before 
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it reached the nation, and so much assisted to 
destroy her majesty's popularity with a people, 
who now adored her amiableness, her general 
kind-heartedness, and her unbounded charity. 

' I have repeatedly seen the queen and the 
Count d'Artois together under circumstances, 
in which there could have been no concealment 
of her real feelings; and I can firmly and boldly 
assert the falsehood of this allegation against 
my royal mistress. The only attentions Maria 
Antoinette received in the earlier part of her 
residence in France were from her grandfather, 
and her brothers-in-law. Of these, the Count 
D'Artois was the only one, who, from youth and 
liveliness of character, thoroughly sympathised 
with his sister. But, beyond the little freedoms 
of two young and innocent playmates, nothing 
can be charged upon their intimacy ; no fami- 
liarity whatever farther than was warranted 
by their relationship. I can bear witness, that 
her majesty's attachment for the Count D'Artois 
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never differed in its nature from what she felt 
for her brother the Emperor Joseph.* 

' It is very likely, that the slander of whi<!h 
I speak derived some colour. of probability 
afterwards, with the million, from the queen's 
thoughtlessness, relative to the challenge 
which passed between the Count D'Artois and 
the Duke de Bourbon. In right of my station, 
I was one of her majesty's confidential counsel- 
lors, and it became my duty to put restraint 
uponher inclinations, whenever I conceived they 



' Wbea the king diought proper to be reconciled to (ha 
queen after the death of his grandfather Louis XV. and that 
■he became a mother, she really was very much attached 
to Louis XVI. as may be proved from her never quitting 
hint, and sufferiog all the horrid sacrifices she endured, 
through the whole period of the revolutioQ, rather than 
leare her husband, her children, or her sister. Maria 
Antoinette might hare saved her life twenty times, had 
not the king's safety, united with her own and that of her 
family, impelled her to reject every proposition of self- 
preservatioQ. 

VOL. I. a 
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led her wrong. Id this instance. 1 exercised 
my prerogative decidedly, and even so much so, 
as to create displeasure; but I anticipated 
the consequences, which actually ensued, and 
preferred to risk my royal mistress's displea- 
sure rather than her reputation. The dispute, 
which led to the duel, was on some point of 
etiquette; and the Baron de Besenval was to 
attend as second to one of the parties From 
the queen's attachment for her royal brother, 
she wished the affair to be amicably arranged, 
without the knowledge either of the king, who 
was ignorant of what had taken place, or of 
the parties ; which could only be effected by her 
seeing the baron in the most private manner. 
I opposed her majesty's allowing any interview 
with the baron upon any terms, unless sanc- 
tioned by the king. This unexpected and pe- 
remptory refusal obliged tl^e queen to transfer 
her confidence to the librarian, who introduced 
the baron into one of the private apartments of - 
her majesty's women, communicating with that 
of the queen, where her majesty could see the 
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baron without the exposure of passing any of 
the other attendants. The baron was quite 
gray, and upwards of sixty years of age! But 
the self- conceited dotard soon caused the queen 
to repent her misplaced confidence, and from 
his unwarrantable impudence on that occasion, 
when he found himself alone with the queen, 
her majesty, though be was a constant member 
of the societies of the Polignacs, ever after 
treated him with sovereign contempt. 

' The queen herself afterwards described to 
me the baron's presumptuous attack upon her 
credulity. From this circumstance I thence- 
forward totally excluded him from m-y parties, 
where her majesty was always a regular visitor. 

' The coolness, to which my determinatioD 
not to allow the interview gave rise between 
her majesty and myself, was but momentary. 
The queen had too much discernment, not to 
appreciate the basis upon which my denial was 
grounded, even before she was convinced by 
q2 
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the result, how correct had been my reflections. 
She felt her error, and, by the mediation of the 
Duke of Dorset, we were reunited more closely 
than ever, and so, I trust, we shall remain till 

death •' 

' There was much more attempted to be 
made of another instance, in which I exercised 
the duty of my office, than the truth justified — 
the nightly promenades on the terrace at Ver- 
sailles, or at Trianon. Though no amusement 
could have been more harmless or innocent for 
a private individual, yet I certainly disapproved 
of it for a queen, and therefore withheld the sanc- 
tion of my attendfmce. My sole objection was 
on the score of dignity. I well knew, that Du 
Barry and her infamous party were constant 
spies upon the queen on every occasion of such 
a nature; and that they would not feil to 
exaggerate her every movement to her preju- 
dice. Though Du Barry could not form one 
of the party, which was a great source of heart- 
burning, it was easy for her, under the cir- 
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cumstances, to mingle with the throng. When 
I suggested these objections to the queen, her 
majesty, feeling no inward cause of reproach, 
and being sanctioned in what she did by the 
king himself, laughed at the idea of these little 
excursions affording food for scandal. I assured 
her majesty, that I had every reason to ,be 
convinced, that Du Barry was often in disguise, 
not far from the seat where her majesty and 
the Princess Elizabeth could be overheard in 
their most secret conversations with each other 
" Listeners," replied the queen, " never hear 
any good of themselves." 

* " My dear Lamballe," she continued, "you 
have taken such a dislike to this woman, that 
you cannot conceive she cap be occupied but in 
mischief. This is uncharitable. She certainly 
has no reason to be dissatisfied with either the 
king or myself. We have both left her in the 
full enjoyment (^ all she possessed, except the 
right of appearing at court, or continuing in the 
society her conduct bad too long disgraced." 
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' I said it was very true, but that I should 
be happier to find her majesty so scrupulous' 
as never to give an opportunity even for the 
falsehoods of her enemies. 

', Her majesty turned the matter off. as usual, 
by saying, she had no idea of injuring others, 
and could not believe that any one would 
Mrantonly injure her; adding, "The dutchess 
and the Princess Elizabeth, my two sisters, and 
all the other ladies, are coming to hear the con- 
cert this evening ; and you will be delighted." 

' I excused myself under the plea of the night 
air disagreeing with my health, and returned 
to Versailles without ever making myself one 
of the nocturnal members of her majesty's 
society, well knowing she could dispense with 
my presence, there being more than enough ever 
ready to hurry her by their own impifudence 
into the folly of despising criticisms, which 
I always endeavoured to avoid, though I did 
not fear them. Of these I cannot but con- 
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sider her secretary as one. The following cir- 
cumstance connected with the promeDades 19 a 
proof. 

' The Abb^ Vermond was present one day 
when Maria Antoinette observed, that she ie^t 
rather indisposed. I attributed it to faw 
majesty's having lightened her dress, and 
exposed herself too much to the night air. 
" Heavens, madanie!" cried the abb^ " would 
you always have her majesty cased up in steel 
armour, and not take the fresh air without 
being surrounded by a troop of horse and foot, 
as a field-marshal is when going to storm a 
fortress? Pray, princess, now that her majesty 
has freed herself from the annoying shackles of 
Madame Etiquette (the Countess de Noailles), 
let her enjoy the pleasure of a simple robe, 
and breathe freely the fresh morning dew, as 
has been her custom all her life '(and as her 
mother before her the Empress Maria Theresa 
has done and continues to do, even to this 
day), unfettered by antiquated absurdities! 
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Let me be auiy thing rather than a Queen of 
France, if I must be doomed to the slavery of 
such tyrannical rules !" 

'"True; but sir," replied I, "you should 
reflect, that if you were a Queen of France, 
France, in making you mistress of her destinies, 
and placing you at the head of her nation, would, 
in return, look for respect from you to her 
customs and manners. I am bom an Italian, 
but I renounced all national peculiarities of 
thinking and acting the moment I set my foot 
on French ground .'' 

' "And so did I," said Maria Antoinette. 

' "I know you did, madam," I answered; 
'^but I am replying to your preceptor; and I 
only wish he saw things in the same light I 
do. When we areot Rome, we should do as Rome 
^>es. You have never had a regicide Bertrand 
deGurdon,aRaviIlac,oraDanuensinCrermany; 
biit they havelieen common in France, and the 
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sovereigns of France canoot be too circumspect 
in their maintenance of ancient etiquette, to 
command the digni&ed respect of a frivolous 
and versatile people." 

'The queen, though she did not strictly 
adhere to my counsels or the abba's advice, 
had too much good sense to allow herself to be 
prejudiced against me by her preceptor; but 
the abb^ never entered on the propriety or 
impropriety of the queen's conduct before me, 
and, from the moment I have mentioned, stu- 
diously avoided, in my presence, any thing 
which could lead to discussion on the change 
of dress and amnsements introduced by her 
majesty. 

'Although 1 disapproved of her majesty's 
deviations from established forms in this, or, 
indeed, any respect, yet I never, before or afler, 
expressed my opinion before a third person. 

' Never should I have been so firmly and so 
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long attached to Maria Antoinette, had 1 not 
known, that her native, thorough goodness of 
heart, had been warped and misguided, though 
acting at the same time with the best inten- 
ttons, by a false notion of her real innocence 
being a sufficient shield against the public cen- 
sure of such innovations upon national preju- 
dices, as she thought proper to introduce; the 
&tal error of conscious rectitude, encouraged in 
its regardlessness of appearances by those very 
persons, who well knew, that it is only by 
appearances a nation can judge of its rulers. 

' I remember a ludicrous circumstance arising 
from the queen's innocent curiosity, in which, 
if there were any thing to blame, I myself 
am to be censured for lending myself to it so 
heartily, to satisfy her maje&ty. 

' When the Chevalier D'Eon was allowed to 
return to France, her majesty expressed a 
particular inclination to see this extraordinary 
character. From prudential, ai well as poli- 
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tical motives, she was at first easily persuaded 
to repress her desire. However, by a most 
ludicrous occurrence, it was revived, and 
nothing would do but she must have a sight 
of the being who bad for some time been the 
talk of every society, and, at the period to 
which I allude, was become the mirth of all 
Paris. 

' The chevalier being one day in a rery large 
party of both sexes, in which, though his appear- 
ance bad more of the old soldier in it than of 
the character he was compelled tnalgre iui* to 
adopt, many of the guests having no idea to what 
sex this nondescript animal really belonged, 
the conversation after dinner happened to turn 
on the maoly exercise of fencing. Heated by 



* It may be neceasuy to obserre beie, that tbe cbevalier 
haviDg, from some particular motiTCB, been banished from 
France, was afterward permitted to return only on coDdilioB 
of never appearing but \a the disgoised dress of a female, 
though he was always habited in the male costame under- 
neath it. 
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a subject to him so iateresting, the chevalier, 
forgetful -of the respect due to his assumed 
garb, started from his seat, and, pulling up bis 
petticoats, threw himself on guard. Though 
dressed in male attire underneath, this sudden 
freak sent all the ladies and many of the gen- 
tlemen out of the room in double quick time. 
The chevalier, however, instantly recoTeriog 
from the first impulse, quietly put down his 
upper garment, and begged pardon, in a gen- 
tlemanly manner, for having, for a moment, de- 
viated from the forms of his imposed situation. 
All the gossips of Paris were presently amused 
with the story, which, of course, reached the 
court, with every droll particular of the pull- 
ing up. and clapping down the cumbrous para- 
phernalia of a hoop petticoat. 

'The kiug and queen, from the manner in 
which they enjoyed the tale when told them 
(and certainly it lost nothing in the report), 
would not have been the least amused of the 
party had they been present. His majesty 
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shook the room with laughing, and the queen, 
the Princess- Elizabeth, and the other ladies 
were convulsed at the description. 

' When we were alone, " How I should like," 
said the queen, "to see this carious man woman !" 
— "Indeed," replied I, *'I have not less curio- 
sity than yourself, and I think we may contrive 
to let your majesty have a peep at him — her, I 
mean! — without compromising your dignity, 
or offending the minister, who interdicted the 
chevalier from appearing in your presence. I 
know he has expressed the greatest mortifica- . 
tion, and that his wish to see your majesty is 
almost irrepressible." 

' "But how will you be able to contrive this, 
without its being known to the king, or to the 
Count de Vergennes, who would never forgive 
me ?" exclaimed her majesty. 

' " Why, on Sunday, when you go to chapel, 
I will cause him, by some means or other, to 
make his appearance, en grande costume, among 
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the group of ladies, who are generally waiting 
there to be presented to your majesty." 

* " Oh, you charming creature!'' said the 
queen. " But won't the minister banish or 
exile hira, for it?" 

' " No, no ! He has only been forbidden an 
audience of your majesty at court," I replied. 

' In good earnest, on the Sunday following, 
the chevalier was dressed, en costume, with a 
large hoop, very long train, sack, five rows of 
ruffles, an immensely high powdered female 
wig, very beautiful lappets, white gloves, an 
elegant fan in liis hand, his beard closely shaved, 
his neck and ears adorned with diamond rings 
and necklaces, and assuming all the airs and 
graces of a fine lady ! 

' But, unluckily his anxiety was so great, the 
moment the queen made her appearance, to get 
a sight of her majesty, that, on ruling before 
the other ladies, his wig and head-dresa fell off 
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bis head; and before they could be well re- 
placed, he made so ridiculous a figure, by 
clapping them, iu bis confusion, hind part be- 
fore, that the king, the queen, and the whole 
suite, could scarcely refrain from laughing aloud 
in the church. 

' Thus ended the long longed for sight of this 
famous man woman ! 

* As to me, it was a great while before I could 
recover myself. Even now, I laugh whenever 
I think of this great lady deprived of her head 
ornaments, with her bald pate laid bare, to the 
derision of such a multitude of Parisians, always 
prompt to divert themselves at the expense of 
others. However, the affair passed off un- 
heeded, and no one but the queen and myself 
ever knew, that we ourselves had been inno- 
cently the cause of this comical adventure. 
When we met after mass, we were so over- 
powered, that neither of us could speak for 
laughing. The bishop, who officiated, said it 
was lucky he had no sermon to preach that 
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day, for it would hai'e been difficult for him to 
have recollected himself, or to have maintained 
bis gravity. The ridiculous appearance of the 
the chevalier, he added, was so continually pre* 
seating itself before him during the service, 
that it was as much as he could do to restrain 
himself from laughing, by keeping his eyes 
constantly rivetted on the book. Indeed, the 
oddity of the affair was greatly heightened, 
when, in the middle of .the mass, some 
charitable hand having adjusted the wig of the 
chevalier, he re-entered the chapel as if nothing 
had happened, and placing hims'^lf exactly 
opposite the altar, with his train upon his arm, 
stood fanning himself d ia coptette with an 
inflexible self-possession, which only rendered 
it the more difficult for those around him to 
maintain their composure. 

' Thus ended the queen's curiosity. The 
result only made the chevalier's company in 
greater request, for every one became more 
anxious than ever to know the masculine lady 
who had lost her wig !' 
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OtMcrvations of the Editor. —yoftrnafcoNHfiiMi/. — Birtliofdie 
Dutcbesa d'Angouliioe. — Maria AntoioeUe delivered of a 
dauphiu. — Increasiag influeace of the Dutchess de Folig' 
nac. — The Abb£ Vermond heads an intrigue against it. — 
Polignac made governess of the roj'al children. — Her 
splendour and increasing unpopularity. — Envy and leaent' 
meat of the nobility.— Birth of the Dnke of Normaody.— 
The Queen accomplishes the marriajce of fhe Dutchess de 
Poligoac's daughter with the Duke de Ouiche. — Cabala of 
the court. — Maria Antoinette's parUality for the English.-^ 
Libels on the queen.— Private commissions to suppress 
them. — Motives of the Duke de Lauzun for joining the 
calumniators. — Droll conversation between Maria An- 
toiiietu, Lady Spencer, the Duke of Dorset, &c., al Ver- 
sailles. — Interesting visitof the Grand Duke of the North 
(afterwards the Emperor Paul) and his Dutchess. — Maria 
Antoinette's disgust at the King of Sweden. — Audacity 
of the Cardinal de Rohan. 

Fkoh the time that the Princess Lamballe saw 
the ties between the queen and her favourite 
Polignac, drawing closer, she became less 
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assiduous in her attendance at court, being 
reluctant to importune the friends by her pre- 
sence at an intimacy, which-she did not approve. 
She could not, however, withhold her accus- 
tomed attentions, as the period of her majesty's 
accouchement approached; and she has thus 
noted the circumstance of the birth of the 
Dutchess D'AngouUme, on the t9th of Decem- 
ber, 1778. 

'The moment for the accomplishment of the 
queen's darling hope was now at hand: she was 
about to become a mother. 

' It had been agreed between her majesty and 
myself, that I was to place myself so near the 
accoucheur, Vennond*,asto be the first to dis- 



• Brother to the Abb£, whoie pride wu so great at this 
faonour conferred on faig relatire, that he nerer spoke of him 
without deDomiDBting him MoHuatrHum Jrire, I'accmKherdt 
M Mt^aU, Vtnumii. 
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tinguisb the sex of the new born infant, and, if 
she should be delivered of a dauphin to say, in 
Italian, il Jiglio k nato. 

' Her majesty was, however, foiled even in 
this the most blissful of her desires. She 
was delivered of a daughter, instead of a 
dauphin. 

'From the immense crowd thait burst into the 
apartment the instant Vermond said, the queen is 
happily delivered, her majesty was nearly suffo- 
cated. I had hold of her hand, and as I said, 
la regina h andato, mistaking andato for nato, 
between the joy of giving birth to a son and the 
pressure of the crowd, her majesty &inted. 
Overcome by the dangerous situation in which 
I saw my royal mistress, I myself was carried 
out of the room in a lifeless state. The situa- 
tion of her majesty was fbr some time very 
doubtfuli till the people were dragged with 
violence from about her, that she might have 
air. On her recovering, the king was the first 
a 2 
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person who told her, that she was the mother 
of a very fine princess. 

* " Well then," said the queen, *' I am like 
my mother, for at my birth she also wished for 
a son instead of a daughter; and you have lost 
y6ur wager:" for the king had betted with 
Maria Theresa, that it would be a son. 

' The king answered her by repeating , the 
lines Metastasio had written on that occasion : 

lo perdei : I'&uguata figtia 

A pag&r, m'a coademDato ; 
Ma a'i ver che a voi tomigilia 

Tutto il moudo ha guadagnata.' 



The Princess Lamballe again ceased to be 
constantly about the queen. Her danger was 
over, she was a mother; and the attentions of 
disinterested friendship were no longer indis- 
pensable. She, herself, about this time, met 
with a deep affliction. She lost both of her own 
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parents ; and to her sorrows may, ia a great 
degree, be ascribed her silence upon the events 
whicb intervened between the birth of Madame 
and that of the dauphin. She was as assiduous 
as ever in her attentions to her majesty on her 
second lying-in. The circumstances of the 
death of Maria Theresa, the queen's mother* in 
the interval which divided the two accopche- 
ments, and her majesty's anguish, and refusal to 
see any but Lamballe and Polignac, are too 
well known to detain u? longer from the notes 
of the piincess. It is enough for the r^adef to 
know, that the friendship of her niajp.^ty for 

- her superiuteodent seemed to be gradually 
reviving in all its early enthusiasm, by her unre- 
mitting kindness during the confinements of the 
queen; till, at length, they became more at- 

' tached than ever. But not to anticipate, let me 
return to the narrative. 

'The public feeling had undergone a great 
change with respect to her majesty from the 
time of her first accouchement. Still, she was 
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not the mother of a future kiog. The people 
looked upon her as belonging to them more 
than she had done before, and iaction was 
silenced by the general delight. But she had - 
not yet attained the climax of her felicity. A 
second pregnancy gave a new excitement to 
the nation; and, at length, on the 22d October, 
1781, dawned the day of hope. 

'In consequence of what happened on the 
first accouchement, measures were taken to 
prevent similar disasters on the second. The 
number admitted into the apartment was cir- 
cumscribed. The silence observed left the 
queen in uncertainty of the sex to which she 
had given birth, till, with tears of joy, the king 
said tp her — *' Madame, the hopes of the na- 
tion, and mine, are fulfilled. You are the 
mother of a dauphin." 

' The Princess Elizabeth and myself were so 
overjoyed, that we embraced every one in the ■ 
room. 
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'At this time their majesties were adored. 
Maria Antoinette, with all her beauty and 
amiableoess, was a mete cipher in the eyes of 
France previous to her becoming the mother of 
an heir to the crown ; but her popularity now 
arose to a pitch of unequalled enthusiasm. 

'I baveheardofbutone expression to her ma- 
jesty upon this occasion in any way savouring 
of discontent. This came from the royal aunts. 
On Maria Antoinette's expressing to them her 
joy, in having brought a dauphin to the nation, 
they replied, "We will only repeat our father's 
observation on a similar subject. When one 
of our sisters complained to his late majesty 
that, as her Italian husband had copied 
the dauphin's whim, she could not, thot^h 
long a bride, boast of being a wife, or hope 
to become a mother — " a prudent princess," 
replied Louis XV. "never wants heirs!" But 
the feeling of the royal aunts was an exception 
to the general sentiment, which really seemed 
like madness. ' 
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' I remember a proof of this, which happened 
at the time. Chanciog to cross tiie king's path, 
as he was going to Marly and I coming from 
Bambouitlet, my two postillions jumped from 
their horses, threw themselves on the high road 
upon their knees, though it was very dirty, and 
remained there, offering up their benedictioas, 
till he was out of sight.f 

^ The felicity of the queen was too great not 
to be soon overcast. The unbounded influence 
of the Polignacs was now at its zenith. It 
could not fail of being attacked. Every engine 
of malice, envy, and detraction, was let loose; 
and in the vilest calumnies against the character 
of the dutchess, her royal mistress was in- 
cluded- 

* It was, in truth, a most singular Vitality in 

• These Teiy men, perhaps, but a short time after, were 
among; the regicidei who caused him to be biitcbeKd on the 
scafold ! — What a lesson for princeB I 
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the life of Maria Antoinette, tbat she could do 
nothing, however beneficial or disinterested, 
for which she was not either criticised or cen- 
sured. She had a tenacity of character, which 
made her cling more closely to attachments, 
from which she saw others desirous of estrang- 
ing her; and this firmness, however excellent 
in principle, was, in her case, fatal in its effects. 
The Abb^ Vermond, her majesty's confessor and 
tutor, and unfortunately, in many respects, her 
ambitious guide, was really alarmed at the 
rising favour of the dutcbess; and though be 
knew the very obstacles thrown in her way only 
strengthened her resolution as to any favourite 
object, yet he ventured to head an intrigue 
to destroy the great influence of the Polignacs, 
^ich, as he might have foreseen, only served 
to hasten their aggrandi^ment. 

' At this crisis, the dissipation of the Duke de 
Gudmen^ caused him to become a bankrupt. 
— I know not whether it can be said in prin- 
ciple, but certainly it may in property, '* It is 
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9n ill wind that blows no one any good." The 
princesSi his wife, having been obliged to leave 
her residence at Versailles, in consequence of 
the duke's dismissal from the king's service on 
apcount of the disordered state of his pecuniary 
circumstaQces, the situation of governess to the 
royal children became necessarily vacant, and 
^fOB immediately traosfened to the Dutchess 
de Polignac. The queen, to enable her friend 
io support her station with all the £clat suit- 
able to its dignity, took care to supply ample 
means from her own private purse. A most 
magnificent suite of apartments was ordered to 
be arranged under the imquidiate inspection 
of the queen's roaitre d'botel, at her maj«ty's 
expense. 

'Is there any thing on earth more natural, 
than the lively interest, which inspires a mother 
towards those who have the care of her off- 
spring? What then must have been the feel- 
ings of a queen of France, who had been . 
deprived of that blessing for which connubial 
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attachments are formed, and which vice versd, 
constitutes the only real happiness of every 
young female ; — ^what must have been, I say the 
ecstasy of Maria Aatoiuette, when she not only 
found herself a mother, but the dear pledges of 
all her future bliss in the hands of one, whose 
friendship allowed her the unrestrained exer- 
cise of maternal affection : a climax of felicity 
combining not only the pleasures of an ordinary 
mother, but the greatness, the dignity, and the 
flattering popularity of a queen of France. 

'Though the pension of the Dutchess de 
Polignac was no more than that usually allotted 
to all former governesses of the royal children 
of France, yet circumstances tempted her to a 
display, not a little injurious to her popularity, 
as well as to that of her royal mistress. She 
gave too many pretexts to imputations of extra- 
vagance. Yet she had neither patronage, nor 
sinecures, nor immunities beyond the few inse- 
parable from the office she held, and which had 
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been the same for centuries under the monarchy 
of France. But it nuist be remembered, as an 
excuse for the splendour of her establishment, 
(hat she entered her office upon a footing very 
different from th^t of any of her predecessors. 
Her mansion was not the quiet, retired, simple 
household of the governess of the royal children, 
as formerly: it bad become (he magnificent 
resort pf t}ie first queen in Europe; the daily 
baunt of her majesty! The queen certainly 
visited the former govemess, as she bad done 
the Dutchess de Duras, and many other fre- 
qjienters of h^r court parties; but she made 
the Potchees de Polignac's her court; and all 
the courtiers of that court, and, 1 may say, the 
great personages of all France, as well as the 
ministers, and all foreigners of distinction, held 
there, their usual rendezvous; consequently, 
there was nothing wanting but the guards in 
attendance in the queen's apartments, to have 
made it a roysd residence, suitable for the 
reception of the illustrious p^sonages, that 
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were in the constant habit of visiting these 
levees, assemblies, balls, routs, pic-nics, din- 
ner, supper, and card parties,* 



* I haTe seen ladies at the Priocess Lamballe's come 
from tbeae card parties, with their laps so blackened by the 
quantitiea of gold receiTed in them, that they hare been 
obliged to change their dresses to go to supper. Many a 
(AevaHer d'indattrie, and young military spendthrift, has 
made his harvest here. Thousands were won and lost, and 
the ladies were generally the dupes of all those who were 
the constant speculative attendants. 

The Princess Lamballe did not like play, but when it was 
necessary she did play, and won or lost to a linuted extent; 
but the prescribed sum once exhausted or gained, she left 
off. In set parties, such aa those of whist, she never 
played^ except when one was wanted, often excusing her- 
self on the score of its requiring more attention than it was 
in her power, to give to it, and her reluctance to sacrifice 
her partner; though I have heard Bean Dillon, the Duke 
of Dorset, Lord Edward Dillon, and many others say, that 
she understood and played the game much better than many, 
who had a higher opinion of their skill in it. Lord Edward 
fitzgerald was admitted to the parties at the Dutchess de 
Polignac's on his first coining to Paris; but when his cou- 
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'Much as some of the b^her classes of the 
nobility felt aggrieved at tbe preference given 
by the queen to the Dutchess de Polignac, that 
which radsed against her majesty tbe most 
implacable resentment, was her frequenting the 
parties of her favourite, more than those of any 
other of the haut ton. These assemblies, from 
the situation held by the dutcbess, could not 
always be the most select. Many of the guests, 
who chanced to get access to them, from a mere 
glimpse of the queen — whose general good 
humour, vivacity, and constant wish to please 
all around her, would oflen make her commit 
herself unconsciously and unintentioDally — 
would &bricate anecdotes of things they had 
neither seen nor heard; and which never had 
existence, except in their own vricked imagina- 
tions. The scene of the inventions, circulated 



bexion with the Duke of Orleans aid Madame de OotUs 
becfuns kQovn, he was inforined, that hia society would 
be dbpensed with. The famoaa, or rather tbe in£liBou8, 
Beckford was also excluded. 
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against her majesty through France, was in 
consequence generally placed at the dutchess's ; 
but Uiey were usually so distinctly and obvi- 
ously false, that no notice was taken of them> 
nor was any attempt made to check their pro- ■ 
mulgation. 

'Exemplary as was the friendship betweett 
this enthusiastic pair, how much more fortunate 
for both would it have been, had it never hap- 
pened ! I foresaw the results long, long before 
they took place ; but the queen was not to be 
thwarted. Fearful she might attribute my 
anxiety for her general safety to unworthy 
personal views, I was often silent, even when 
duty bade me speak. I was, perhaps, too 
scrupulous about seeming officious or jealous 
of the predilection shown to the dutchess. 
Experience had taught me the inutility of 
representing consequences, and I had no wish 
to quarrel with the queen. Indeed there was 
a degree of coldness towards me on the part of 
her majesty, for having gone so far as I had done. 
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It was not tilt after the birth of the Duke of 
Normandy, her third child, in March, 1785, that 
her friendship resumed its primitive warmA. 

' As the children grew, her majesty's attach- 
ment for their governess grew with them. All 
that has been said of Tasso's Armida was 
nothing to this luxurious temple of maternal 
affection. Never was female friendship more 
strongly cemented, or less disturbed by the 
nauseous poison of envy, malice, or mean 
jealousy. The queen was in the plenitude of 
every earthly enjoyment, from being able to 
see and contribute to the education of the 
children she tenderly loved, unrestrained by 
the gothic etiquette, with which all former 
royal mothers had been fettered, but which the 
kind indulgence of the Dutchess de Polignac 
broke through, as unnatural and unworthy of 
the enlightened and affectionate. The dutchess 
was herself an attentive, careful mother. She 
felt for the queen, and encouraged her maternal 
sympathies, so doubly endeared by the long. 
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loDg disappointment, which had preceded their 
gratification. The sacrifice of all the cold forms 
of state policy by the new governess, add the 
free access she gave the royal mother to her 
children, so unprecedented in the court of 
France, rendered Maria Antoinette so grateful, 
that it may justly be said she divided her heart 
between the governess and the governed. 
Habit soon made it necessary for her existence, 
that she should dedicate the whole of her time, 
not taken up in public ceremonies or -parties, to 
the cultivation of the minds of her children. 
Conscious of her own deficiency in this respect, 
she determined to redeem this error in her off- 
spring. The love of the frivolous amusements 
of society, for which the want of higher culti- 
vation left room in her mind, was humoured by 
the gaieties of the Dutchess de Polignac's 
assemblies; while her nobler dispositions were 
encouraged by the privileges of the favourite's 
station. Thus all her inclinations harmonising 
with the habits and position of her friend, 
Maria Antoinette literally passed the greatest 
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part of some years ia company with the 
Dutchess de Polignac ; either amidst the glare' 
and bustle of public recreation, or in the 
private apartment of the governess and her 
children, increasing as much as possible the 
kindness of the one for the benefit and comfort 
of the others. The attachment of the dutchess 
to the royal children was returned by the queen's 
affection for the offspring of the dutchess. So 
much was her majesty interested in favour of 
(he daughter of the dutchess, that, before that 
young lady was fifteen years of age, she herself 
contrived and accomplished her marrii^e with 
the Duke de Guiche, then maitre de c^r^monie 
to her majesty, and whose interests were essen- 
tially promoted by this alliance.* 

* The Duke de Guiche, since Dake de GrammoDt, twa 
proved how much he merited the digtioc^ons be received, 
in consequence of the attachment between the queen and his 
mother-in* law, by the derotedness with which he followed 
the fallen fortunes of the Bourbons till their restoration, 
since which he has not been fo^otlen. The dutchess, bis 
wife, who st her marriage was beaming with all the beauties 
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' The great cabaU> which agitated the court 
in coDsequeace of the favour shown to the 
Polignacs. were not slow in declaring them- 

of ber age, and adorned by art aad nature with every 
accomplishment, though she came into notice at a time, 
when the court bad icarcely recoTered itself from tfae 
debauched morals by which it had been so long degraded 
by a Pumpadour and a Du Barry, has yet preaerved her 
character, by ^le strictness of her conduct, free from the 
censorious criticisms of an epoch, in which some of the 
purest could not escape unassailed. I saw ber at Pyrmont 
in 1803; and even then, though the mother of many 
children, she looked as young and beautiful as ever. She 
was remarkably well educated and accompliahed, a profound 
musician on the harp and piano forte, graceful in her con- 
rersation, aud a most charming dancer. She seemed to 
bear the vicbsitudes of fortune with a philosophical courage 
and resignation, not often to be met with in light-headed 
French women. She was amiable in her manners, easy of 
access, always lively and cheerful, and entbusiasticaUy 
attached to the country whence she was then excluded. 
She constantly accompanied the wife of the late Louis 
XVIII. during her travels in Germany, as ber husband the 
duke did his majesty during his residence at Mittau, in 
CouHaod, &c. I have had the honour of seeing the dnJw 
s2 
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selves. The Gouotess de Noailles was one of 
the foremost among the discontented. Her 
resignation, upon the appointment of a super- 
intendent, was a sufficient evidence of her real 
feeling ; but when she now saw a place filled, 
to which she conceived her family had a claim, 
her displeasure could not be silent, and her 
dislike to the queen began to express itself 
without reserve. 

'Another source of dissatisfaction against 
the queen was her extreme partiality for the 
English. After the peace of Versailles in 1783, 
the English flocked into France, and I believe 
if a poodle dog had come from England, it 
would have met with a good reception from 
her majesty. This was natural enough. The 

twice since the rerolutioD ; once, on my cpming from 
Russia, at General Binkingd raff's, Gorernor of Hittau, 
and since, in Portland Place, at the French Ambassador's, 
on his coming to England in the name of his sovereign, to 
congratulate the King of England on bis accession to the 
throne. 
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American war had been carried on entirely 
against her wish ; though from the influence 
she was supposed to exercise in the cabinet, it 
.was presumed to have been managed entirely 
by herself. This odious opinion she wished 
personally to destroy; and it could only be 
done by the distinction with which, after the 
peace, she treated the whole English nation.* 

' The daughter of the Dutcbeaa de Polignac (of my 
meeting; nith whom I hare already spoken in a note), 
entering with me upon tiie subject of France and of old 
limes, observed, that had the queen Kmited her attachment 
to the person of her mother, she would not hare given all 
the annoyance, which abe did to the nobility. It was to 
these partialities to tiie English the Dntchess de Ouiche 
Gnunmont alluded. I do ootlcnow the lady's Dame distinctly, 
but I am certvD I hare heard the beautiful Lady Sarah 
^imbury mentioned by the Princess fiamballe, as having 
received particular attentjoafrwu the queen; for the princeas 
bad beard much about this lady and " a certain great per- 
sonage" in England ; but, on discovering her acquaintance 
with the Duke of Lauzun, her miyesty withdrew from the 
intimacy, though not soon enough to prevent its having 
^ven food for acandal. " You nttst reutember," added the 
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' Several of the English nobility were on a 
familiar footing at the parties of the Dutchess 
de PoligDac. This was quite enough for the 
slanderers. They were all Tanked, and that 
{>ublitly, as lovers of her majesty. I recol- 
lect when there were no less than five different 
private commissioners out, to suppress the 
libels, that were in circulation over all France, 
against the queen and Lord Edward Dillon, 
the Duke of Dorset, Lord George Conway, 
Arthur Dillon, as well as Count Fersen, the 
Duke de Lauzun, and the Count D'Artois, who 
were all, not only constant frequenters of 
Polignac's, but visitors of Maria Antoinette. 



Dutchess de Guiche GramniDDt, " bow much the queen was 
censured for her enthugiaan^ about Lady Spencer." 1 replied 
that I did remember the nauA-ado abotU nothing (here was 
regardiug some English lady, to whom the queen took a 
liking, whose oame I coutd not exactly recall ; but I knew 
well she studied to please the English in general. Of this 
Lady Spencer it is, that the princeBs speaks in one of the 
following pages of this chapter. 
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' By the iaise policy of her majesty's advisers, 
these enemies and libellers, iostead of beiog 
brought to the condign punishment their 
infamy deserved, were privately hushed into 
silence, out of. delicacy to the queen's fedings, 
by large sums of money and pensions, which 
encouraged numbers to commit the same 
enormity, in the hope of obtaining the same 
recompense. 

' But these were mercenary wretches from 
whom no better could have been expected. A 
legitimate mode of robbery had been press^ 
upon their notice by the government itself, and 
they thought it only a matter of fair specula- 
tion, to make the best of it. There were some 
libellers, however, of a higher order, in com- 
parison with whose motives for slander, those 
of the mere scandal-jobbers were white as the 
driven snow. Of these, one of the worst was 
the Duke de Lauzun. 

* The first motive of the queen's strong 
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dislike to the Duke de Lauzun sprang from 
her majesty's attachment to the Dutchess of 
Orleans, whom she really loved. She was 
greatly displeased at the injury inflicted upon 
her valued friend by Lauzun, in estranging 
the affection of the Duke of Orleans from his 
wife, by introducing him to depraved society. 
Among the associates to which this connec- 
^on led the Duke of Orleans were a certain 
Madame Duth^, and Madame Buffon. 

' When Lauzun, after having been expelled 
from the drawing room of the queen for bis 
insolent presumption*, meeting with coolness 
at the king's levee, sought to cover his disgrace 
by appearing at the assemblies of the Dutchess 
de Polignac, her grace was too sincerely the 
friend of her sovereign and benefactress not to 
perceive the drift of his conduct. She conse- 
quently signified to the self-sufficient coxcomb, 
that her assemblies were not open to the 

* The allusioB here is to the tSaix of the faeroo plume. 
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public. Being thus shut out from their majes- 
ties, and, as a natural result, excluded from 
the most brilliant societies of Paris, Laazun, 
from a most diabolical spirit of revenge, joined 
the nefarious party, which had succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of the Duke of Orieans, 
and from the hordes of which, like the burning 
lava from Etna, issued calumnies, which swept 
the most virtuous and innocent victims, that 
ever breathed, to their destruction* I 

'< Among the queen's favourites, and those 

* These vicious riTalsinkiUuigcharacterBi&odblackenuig 
virtue with impatadoDS of every vice, never lost sight of 
their victims till fate, cuttiDg the thread of their own 
execrable existeace, terminated a long career of crime too 
horrible to dwelt upon ! The whole story of Uie Princess 
Cutrtaorinski, to whom I have the honour of being allied, 
related by Lauzuo. is totally destitute of any shadow of 
truth. This one instance will show, how much credit is due 
to the rest of his infamous assertions against the honour 
and character of many others of the illustrious persons 
whom his venomous tongue has traduced. 
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most iD request at the Polignac parties, was 
tlte good lady Spaicer, with whom I became 
most intimately acquainted wheu I first went 
la E^Iand ; and from whom, as well from her 
two oharming daughters, 'the Dutchess of De- 
vonshire and Lady Duncaanoo, since L»ly 
Besborough, I received the greatest marks of 
cordial hospitality. In consequence, when her 
ladyship came to Fnmce, I hastened to present 
her to the queen. Her majesty taking a great 
liking to the amiable Eoglisfawoman, and wish- 
mg to profit by her private conversations and 
society, gave orders, that Lady Spencer should 
pass to her private closet whenever she came 
to Versailles, without the formal ceremony of 
waiting in the ante-chamber to be announced. 

'One day, her majesty. Lady Spencer, and 
mysdf, were observing the difficulty there 
was in acquiring a correct pronounciation of 
the English language, when Lady Spencer 
remarked, that it only required a little atten- 
tion. 
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-' "1 beg your pardon," said the queeo, 
" that's not all, because there are many things 
you do not call by their proper names, as they 
are in the dictionary." 

* " Pray what are they, please your majesty V 

' " Well I will give you an instance. For 
example, les culottes — what do you call them?" 

' *' Small clothes," replied her ladyship. 

' "Ma foi! how «m they be call small 
clothes for one lai^e man ? Now I do look in 
the dictionary, and I find, pour le mot culottes 
— breeches." 

' "Oh, please your majesty, we never call 
them by that name in England." 

'. " Voili done, j'ai raison !" 

' " We say inexpressibles !" 
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.' '* Ah, c'est mieux ! Dat do please me ver 
much better. II y a du bon sens \k dedans. 
C'est une autre chose !''' 

' In the midst of this curious dialogue, in 
came the Duke of Dorset, Lord Edward Dillon, 
Count Ferseu, and several English gentlemen, 
who, as tbey were going to the king's hunt, 
were all dressed in new buckskin breeches. 

' "I do not like," exclaimed the queen to 
them, " dem yellow irresistibles !" 

' Lady Spencer nearly feinted. " Vat make 
you so frightful, my dear lady ?" said the queen 
to her ladyship, who was covering her face 
with her hands. " I am terrified at your ma- 
jesty's mistake." — 'f Comment? did yoa no 
tell me just now, dat in England de lady call 
de culottes irresistibles?" — "O mercy! I never 
could have made such a mistake, as to have ap- 
plied to that part of the male dress such a word. 
I said, please your majesty, inexpressibles" 
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* On this the gentlemen all laughed most 

heartily. 

* " Veil, veil," replied the queen, " do, my 
dear lady, discompose yourself. I vill no more 
call de breeches irresistibles, but say small 
clothes, if even elles sont upon a giant !" 

' At the repetition of the naughty word 
breeches, poor Lady Spencer's English delicacy 
quite overcame her. Forgetting where she 
was, and also the company she was in, she 
ran from the room with her cross stick in her 
hand, ready to lay it on the shoulders of any 
one, who should attempt to obstruct her pas- 
sage, fiew into her carriage, and drove off full 
speed, as if fearful of being contaminated : all 
to the no small amusement of the male guests. 

* Her majesty and I laughed till the very 
tears ran down our cheeks. The Duke of Dor- 
set, to keep up the joke, said there really were 
some counties in England where they called 
culottes, irresiHibks. 
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' Now that lam upon the subject of Ed^- 
laud, and the peace of 1783, which brought 
such throngs of English over to France, there 
occurs to me a circumstance, relating to the 
treaty of commerce signed at that, time, which 
exhibits the Count de Vei^ennes to some ad- 
vantage; and with that, let me dismiss the 
topic. 

' The Count de Vergennea was one of the 
most distinguished ministers of France. I was 
intimately acquainted with him. His general 
character for uprightness prompted his sove- 
reign to govern in a manner congenial to his 
own goodness of heart. Which was certainly 
most for the advantage of his subjects. Ver- 
gennes cautioned Louis against the hypocritical 
adulations of hia privileged courtiers. The 
count had been schooled in state policy by 
the great Venetian senator, Francis Foscari, 
the subtlest politician of his age, whom he 
consulted during his life on every important 
matter; and he was not very easily to be de- 
ceived. 
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' When the treaty of commerce took place 
at the period. I mentioD, the experienced Ver- 
geones foresaw, — ^what afiterwards really hap- 
pened, — that France would be inundated with 
British manufactures ; but Caloone obstinately 
maintained the contrary ; till he was severely 
reminded of the consequence of his misguided 
policy, in the insults inflicted on him by en- 
raged mobs of thousands of French artificers, 
whenever he appeared in public. But tiiough 
the mania for British goods had literally caused 
an entire stagnation of business in the French 
manufacturing towns, and thrown throngs upon 
the pav^ for want of employment, yet M. de 
Calonne either did not see, or pretended not 
to see, the errors he had committed. Being 
informed, that the Count de Vergennes had 
justly attributed the public disorders to his 
fallacious policy, M. de Calonne sent a friend 
to the count demanding satis&ction for the 
charge of having caused the riots. The count 
calmly replied, that he was too much of a man 
of honour to take so great an advantage, as to 
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avail himself of the opportunity offered, by kill- 
ing a man who bad only one life to dispose of, 
when there were so many with a prior claim, 
who were anxious to destroy him en sociiti. 
" Bid M. de Calonoe," continued the count, 
" first get out of that scrape, as the English 
boxers do when their eyes are closed up after 
a pitched battle. He has been playing at blind 
man's buff, but the poverty, to which he has 
reduced so many of our trades-people, has 
torn the English bandage from his eyes !" 
For three or four days the Count de Ver- 
gennes visited publicly and showed himself 
every where, in and about Paris ; but M. de 
Calonne was so well convinced of the truth of 
the old fox's satire, that he pocketed his annoy- 
ance, and no more was said about fighting. 
Indeed, the Count de Vergennes gave hints of 
being a))le to show, that M. de Calonne had 
been bribed into the treaty. ' 
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The Princess Lamballe has alluded in a for- 
mer page to the happiness which the queen 
enjoyed during the visits of the foreign princes 
to the court of France. Her papers contain a 
few passages upon the opinions her majesty 
entertained of the royal travellers; which, al- 
though in the order of time they should have 
been mentioned before the peace with Eng- 
land, yet, not to disturb the chain of the 
narrative, respecting the connexion with the 
Princess Lambaile, of the prevailing libels, and 
the partiality shown towards the English, I 
have reserved them for the conclusion of the 
present chapter. The timidity of the queen in 
the presence of the illustrious strangers, and 
her agitation when about to receive them, have, 
I think, been already spoken of. Upon the sub- 
ject of the royal travellers themselves, and other 
personages, the princess expresses herself thus. 



' The queen had never been an admirer of 
Catharine II. Notwithstanding her. studied 
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policy for the advancement of civilization in 
her internal empire, tbe means which, aided 
by the Princess Dashkoff, she made use of to 
seat herself on the imperial throne of her weak 
husband, Peter the Third, had made her more 
understood than esteemed. Yet when her son, 
the Grand Duke of the North,* and the Grand 
Dutchess, his wife, came to France, their 
description of Catharine's real character so 
shocked the maternal sensibility of Maria 
Antoinette, that she could scarcely hear the 
name of the empress without shuddering. The 
grand duke spoke of Catharine without tite 
least disg^uise. He said he travelled merely for 
the security of his life from his mother, who 
had surrounded him with creatures, that were 
his sworn enemies, her own spies and infamous 
favourites, to whose caprices tbey were utteriy 
subordinate. He was aware, that the danger- 
ous credulity of the empress might be every 
hour excited by these wretches to the destruc- 

' Afterwards the unhappy EmperDr Pkh). 
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tioa of himself and his dutcbess, and therefore, 
he bad ID absence sought the only tefuge. 
He had oo wish, he said, ever to return to bit 
native conntry, till Heaven should c^eck bis 
motheT's doubts respecting his dittifhl filial 
affection towards h^, or tilt God should he 
pleased to take her into his sacred keeping. 

' The king was petrified at the duke's des- 
cription of his situation, and the queen could 
not refrain from tears, when the dutcbess, his 
wifei confirmed all her husband had uttered <m 
the subject. The dutcbess said, she had been 
warned by the untimely fiite of tbe Prinoesft 
D'Armstadt, her predecessor, tbe fiiat wife of 
the grand duke, to elude limilto jealousy and 
snspocion on the part of her motber-in-ldw, by 
seclusion firom the conrt, in a country resMifeoc^ 
with her hui^aod ; indeed, that she bad Bade 
it a poii^ never to visit Petersbm^, except oh 
the express invitation oS tbe empress^ as if slie 
had been a foreigner. 
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' Id this system the grand dutchess per- 
severed even after her return from her travels. 
When she became pregnant, and drew near her 
accouchement, the empress mother permitted, 
her to come to Petersbui^ for that purpose; 
but as -soon as the ceremony required by the 
etiquette of the imperial court on those occa- 
sions ended, the dutchess immediately returned 
back to her hermitage. 

' This princess was remarkably well educa- 
ted; she possessed a great deal of good, sound 
sense, and had profitted by the instructions of 
some of the best German tutors during her 
very early years. It was the policy of her 
&ther, the Duke of Wirtemberg, who had a 
lai^e family, to educate his children as qttietisU 
in nftttters of religion. He foresaw, that the 
natural charms and acquired abilities of his 
daughters would one day call them to be the 
ornaments of the roost distinguished courts 
in Europe, and he thought it prudent not to 
instil early prejudices in favour of pecu- 
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liar forms of religioa, which might afterwards 
present an obstacle to their aggrandisemeot.* 

' The Dotorious vices of the King of Denmark^ 

* The first daughter of the Duke of Wirtemberg was the 
first wife of the preeent Emperor of Austria. She embraced 
the Catholic faith, and died reiy young, two days before 
the Emperor Joseph the Second, at Vienna. The present 
empress dowager, late wife to Paul, became a proselyte to 
the Oreek religion on her omval at Petersbo^h. llie son 
of the Duke of ^Virtembe^, wf^o succeeded fain in the 
dukedom, was a Protestant, it being his interest to profess 
that religion for the securi^ of his inheritance. Prince 
Ferdinand, who was in the Austrian service, and a long 
time governor of Vienna, was a Catholic, as be could not 
otherwise have enjoyed that office. Be was of a very supe- 
rior chanicter to the duke Us lirother. Prince Louis, who 
held a commission under the Prussian monarch, fbilowed tbe 
religion of the country wfa^re be served, and the other 
princes, who were in the employment of Sweden, and other 
countries, found no difficulty in conforming themselves to 
the religion of the sovereigns under whom they served. 
None of them having any established forms of worship^ 
they naturally embraced that which coodu<)ied most to their 
aggrandisement, emolument, or dignity. 
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and bis total neglect both of his young queen, 
Carolina Matilda* and of tbe interest of his 
distant dominions, while in Paris, created a 
feeUng in the queen's mind towards that house, 
which was not a little heightened by her dis- 
gust at the King of Sweden, when he visited 
the court of Versailles. This king, though 
much more crafty than his brother-in-law, the 
King of Denmark, who revelled openly in his 
depravities, was not less vicious. The decep- 
tion he made use of in usurping part of the 
rights of his people, combined with the wortfa- 
Jessness and duplicity of his private conduct, 
excited a strong indignation in the mind of 
Maria Antoinette, of which she was scarcely 
capable of withholding the expression in bis 
pBesence. 

' It was during the visit of the Duke and 
Dutchess of the North, that the Cardinal de 
Rohan again appeared upon the scene. For 
eight or ten ye^rs he had never been allowed 
to show himself at court, and had been totally 
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shut out of every society where the queen 
visited. On the arrival of the illustrious tra- 
vellers at Versailles, the queen at her own 
expense, gave them a grand f^te, at her private 
palace, in the gardens of Trianon, similar to 
the one given by the Count de Provence* to 
her majesty, in the gardens of Brunoi- 

< On the eve of the f&te, the cardinal waited 
upon me to know, if he would be permitted to 
appear there in the chanuTter be had the honour 
to hold at court. I replied, that I had made it 
a rule never to interfere in the private or public 
amusements of the court, and that his eminence 
must be the best judge, how fyi he could 
obtrude himself upon the queen's private par- 
ties, to which only a select number had been 
invited, in consequence of the confined spot 
wbere the fite was to be given. 

' The cardii»I left me, not much satisfied at 
his reception. Determined to follow, as usual, 

• AftefwardB Loub XVIII. 
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his own misguided passion, he immediately 
went to Trianon, disguised with a large cloak. 
He saw the porter, and bribed him. He only 
wished, he said^ to be placed in a situation 
whence .he might see the Duke and Dutchess of 
the North without being seen ; but no sooner 
did he perceive the porter engaged at some 
distance, than he left his cloak at the lodge, 
and went forward in his cardinal s dress, as if 
he had been one of the invited guests, placing 
hims^f purposely in the queen's path to attract 
her attention, as she rode by in the carriage 
with the duke anj dutcbe$$. 

^ The queen was shocked and thunderstruck 
at seeing him. But great as was her annoy- 
ance, knowing the cardinal had not been in- 
vited, and ought not to have been there, she 
only discharged the porter who had been 
seduced to let him in : and though the king, on 
being made acquainted with his treachery, 
would have banished his eminence a hundred 
leagues from the capital, yet the queen, the 
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royal auDts, the princess Elizabeth, and myself, 
not to make the affair public, and thereby 
disgrace the high order of his ecclesiastical 
dignity, prevented the king from exercising 
his authority by commanding instant exile. 

* Indeed, the queen could never get Uie bet- 
ter of her fears of being some day, or in some 
way or other, betrayed by the cardinal, for 
having made him the confident of the mortifica- 
tion she would have suffered, if the projected 
marriage of I^uis XV. and her sister had been 
solemnized. On this account she uniformly 
opposed whatever harshness the king at any 
time intended against the cardinal. 

' Thus was this wicked prelate left at leisure 
to premeditate the horrid plot of the fiiraous 
necklace, the ever memorable fraud, which so 
latally verified the presentiments of the queen.' 
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Editor's observotioDs, and recapitulation of the leading par- 
ticulars of the diamond pecklace plot. — Journal ni u med : 
— Princess Lambalk's remarks <m Aat dark tnnsactkHi. 
— Vergennes opposes judicial investigatioii. — The queen's 
party prerail in bringing the afiair before the council. — 
Groundlessneas of Uie charge against Maria Antoinette. 
— Confusion of Rohan when confronted with the queen. 
— He procures the destruction of all the letters of the 
otbet oonspimtors. — HeaBs resorted to by Rohan's friends 
to obtuB faif acquittsJ. — "Tbrn Princess Co«d£ ezpenda 
large sums for that purpose.— Her oonfiiaion when the 
proofe of her bribery are exhibited. — The king's impar- 
tiality. — Mr. Sheridan discovers the treachery of H. de 
Calonne. — Calonne's abject behaviour, dismissal, and 
disgrace. — Note of the editor. 

The prodaction of the Marriage of Figaro, 
by Beaumarchais, upon the stage at Paris, so 
replete with indecorous and slanderous allu- 
sions to the royal fomily, had spread the pre- 
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judices agaiast the queen through the whole 
kingdom and every rank of France, just in time 
to prepare all minds for the deadly blow, which 
her majesty received from the infamous plot of 
the diamond necklace. From this year, 1T8S, 
crimes and misfortunes trod closely on each 
others' heels in the history of the ill-starred 
queen; and one calamity only disappeared to 
make way for a greater. 

The destruction of the papers, which would 
have thoroughly explained the transaction, has 
still left all its essential particulars in some 
degree of mystery ; and the interest of the 
clergy, who supported one of their own body, 
coupled with the arts and bribes of the high 
bouses connected with the plotting prelate, 
must, of course, have discoloured greatly even 
what was well known. 

It will be recollected, that before the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI. the Cardinal de Rohan was 
disgraced in consequence of his intrigues ; — 
that alt his ingenuity was afterwards unremit- 
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tingly exerted to obtain renewed favour; — that 
be oDce obtruded himself upou the notice of 
the queen in the gardens of Trianon, — and that 
his conduct in so doing excited the indignation 
it deserved, but was left unpunished, owing 
to the entreaties of the best friends of the 
queen, and her own secret horror of a man. 
who had already caused her so much anguish. 

With the histories of the fraud every one is 
acquainted. That of Madame Campan, as far 
as it goes, is sufficiently detailed apd correct to 
spare me the necessity of expatiating upon this 
theme of viilany. Yet to assist the reader's 
memory, before returning to the journal of the 
Princess Lamballe, I shall recapitulate the 
leading particulars. 

The cardinal had become connected witii a 
young, but artful and necessitous, woman, 
of the name of Lamotte. It was known, that 
the darling ambition of the cardinal was to 
regain the favour of the queen. 
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The necklace which has beeo already spoken 
of, and which was origin^ly destined by Louis 
XV, for Maria Antoinette — had her hand, by 
divorce, been transferred to him, but which, 
though afterwards intended by Louis XV. for 
his mistress, Du Barry, never came to her in 
consequence of his death — this fatal necklace 
was still in existence, and in the possession of 
the crown jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange. 
It was valued at eighteen hundred thousand 
livres. The jewellers had often pressed it 
upon the queen, and even the king himself 
had enforced its acceptance. But the queen 
dreaded the expense, especially at an epoch of 
pecuniary difficulty in the state, much more ' 
than she coveted the jewels, and uniformly 
and resolutely declined them, although they 
had been proftosed to her on very easy terms of 
payment, as she really did not like ornaments. 

It was made to appear at the parliament- 
ary investigation, that the artful Lamotte had 
impelled the cardinal to believe, that she her- 
self was in communication with the queen; 
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that she had intereeted her' majesty in favour 
of the loDg slighted cardinal; that she had 
febricated a correspondence, in which profes- 
sions of penitence on the part of Rohan were 
answered by assurances of foi^iveness from the 
queen. The result of this correspondence was 
represented to be the engagement of the car- 
dinal to negociate the purchase of the necklace, 
secretly, by a contract for periodical payments. 
To the forgery of papers was added, it was de- 
clared, the substitution of the queen's person, 
by dressing up a girl of the palais royal to repre- 
sent her majesty, whom she in soine degree 
resembled, in a secret and rapid interview with 
Rohan in a dark grove of the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, where she was to give the cardinal a 
rose, in token of her royal approbation, and then 
hastily disappear. The importunity of the jew- 
ellers, on the failure of the stipulated payment, 
disclosed the plot. A direct appeal of theirs to 
the queen, to save them from ruin, was the im- 
mediate source of detection. The cardinal was 
arrested, and all the parties tried. But the 
cardinal was acquitted, and Lamotte and a 
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subordinate agent alone punished. The quack 
Gagliostro was also la the plot, but he too 
escaped, like his confederate the cardinal, who 
was made to appear as the dupe of Lamotte. 

The queen never got over the effect of this 
affair. Her friends well knew the danger <tf 
severe measures towards one capable of collect- 
ing around him strong support against a power, 
already so much weakened by faction and 
discord. But the indignation of conscious 
iunocence insulted, prevailed, though to its 
ruin ! 

But it is time to let the Princess LambaUe 
give her own impressions upon this fatal sub- 
ject, and m her own words. 

' How could Messieurs Bcehmer and Bas- 
sange presume, that the queen would have 
employed any third person to obtain an article 
o( such value, without enabling them to pro- 
duce an unequivocal document signed by her 
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own hand and countersigned by mine, as bad 
ever been the rule, during my superintendence 
of the household, whenever any thing was 
ordered from the jewellers by her majesty ? 
Why did not Messieurs Boehmer and Bassange 
wait on me, when they saw a document unau> 
thonsed by me, and so widely departing from 
the established forms ? I must still think, as I 
have often said to the king, that Bcehmer and 
Bassange wished to get rid of this dead weight 
of diamonds in any way, and the queen having 
unfortunately been led by me to hush up many 
foul libels against her reputation, as I then 
thought it prudent she should do, rather tbaa 
compromise her character with wretches capa- 
ble of doing any thing to injure her, these jewel- 
lers, judging from this erroneous policy of the 
past, imagined, that in this instance, also, rather 
than hazard exposure, her majesty would pay 
them for the necklace. This was a compro- 
mise which I myself resisted, though so 
decidedly adverse to bringing the affair before 
the nation by a public trial. Of such an 
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explosioD, 1 foresaw the consequences, and I 
ardently entreated the king and queen to take 
other measures. But though, till now, so 
hostile to severity with the cardinal, the queen 
felt herself so insulted by the proceeding, that 
she gave up every other consideration, to make 
manifest her indocence. 

' The wary Count de Vergennes did all he 
could to prevent the affair from getting before 
the public. Against the opinion of the king 
and the whole council of minUters he opposed 
judicial proceedings. Not that he conceived 
the cardinal altogether guiltless; but he foresaw 
the fatal consequences that must result to her 
majesty, from bringing to trial an ecclesiastic 
of such rank; for he well knew, that the host 
of the higher orders of the nobility, to whom 
the prelate was allied, would naturally strain 
every point to blacken the character of the king 
and queen, as the only means of exonerating 
their kinsman in the eyes of the world from the 

VOL. I. u 
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criminal ipystery attached to that most diabo- 
Heal intrigue against the fair fame of Maria • 
Antoinette. The count could not bear the idea 
of the queen's name being coupled w.ith those 
of the vile wretches, Lamotte and the mounte- 
bank Cagliostro, and therefore wished the king 
to chastise the cardinal by a partial exile, 
which might have been removed at pleasure. 
But the queen's party too fatally seconded 
her feelings, and prevailed. 

' I sat by her majesty's bed-side the whole of 
the night, after I heard what had been deter- 
mined against the cardinal by the council of 
ministers, to beg her to use all her interest 
.with the king to persuade him to revoke the 
order of the warrant for the prelate's arrest. 
To this the queen replied, " Then the king, 
the ministers, and the people,.will all deem me 
guilty!" 

' Her majesty's remark stopped all farther 
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argument upon t)ie subject, and I had the 
inconsolable grief to see my royal mistress 
rushing upon dangers, which I had no power of 
preventing her from bringing upon herself. 

' The slanderers, who had imputed such un- 
bounded influence to the queen over the mind 
of Louis XVI. should have been consistent 
enough to consider, that with but a twentieth 
part of the tithe of her imputed power, uncon- 
trolled as she then was by national authority, 
she might, without any exposure to third per- 
sons, have at once sent one of her pages to 
the garde-meuble, and other royal depositaries, 
replete with hidden treasures of precious stones 
wtuch never saw the light, and thence have 
supplied herself with more than enough to form 
ten necklaces, or to have fully satisfied, in any 
way she liked, the most unbounded passion for 
diamonds, for the use of which she would never 
have been called to account. 

u 2 
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' But the truth is, the queen had no love of 
oraaments. A proof occurred very soon after 
I had the honour to be nominated her majesty's 
superintendent. On the day of the great f%te 
of the Cordon Bleu, when it was the etiquette 
to wear diamonds and pearls, the queen had 
omitted putting them on. As there had been 
a greater affluence of visitors than usual that 
morning, and her majesty's toilet was over- 
thronged by princes and princesses, I fancied, 
in the bustle, that the omission proceeded from 
forgetfulness. Consequently, I sent the tire 
woman, in the queen's hearing, to order the 
jewels to be brought in. Smilingly, her majesty- 
replied, "No, no! I have not forgotten these 
gaudy things; but I do not intend that the 
lustre of my eyes should be^outshone by the 
one, or the whiteness of my teeth by the other ; 
however, as you wish art to eclipse nature, I'll 
wear them to' satisfy you, ma belle dame!" 

' The king was always so thoroughly indul- 
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gent to her majesty, with regard both to her 
public and private conduct, that she never had 
any pretext for those reserves, which sometimes 
tempt queens, as well as the wives of private 
individuals, to commit themselves to third 
persons for articles of high value, which their 
caprice indiscreetly impels them to procure 
unknown to their natural guardians. Maria 
Antoinette had no reproach or censure, for 
plunging into expences beyond her means, to 
apprehend from her royal husband. On the 
contrary, the king himself had spontaneously 
offered to purchase the necklace from the 
jewellers, who had urged it on him without 
limiting any time for payment. It was the 
intention of his majesty to have liquidated it 
out of his private purse. But Maria Antoinette 
declined the gift. Twice, in my presence, was 
the refusal repeated before Messieurs Boehmer 
and Bassange. Who then can for a moment 
presume, after all these circumstances, that 
the Queen of France, with a nation's wealth at 
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her feet, and thousands of individuals offering 
her millions, which she never accepted, would 
have so far degraded herself and the honour of 
the nation, of which she was born to be the 
ornament, as to place herself gratuitously In 
the power of a knot of wretches, headed by a 
man whose general bad character for years had 
excluded him from court and every respectable 
society, and had made the queen herself mark 
him as an object of the utmost aversion. 

' If these circumstances be not sufficient 
adequately to open the eyes of those whom 
prejudice has blinded, and whose ears have 
been deafened against truth, by the clamours 
of sinister conspirators against the monarchy 
instead' of the monarchs; if all these circum- 
stances, I repeat, do not completely acquit the 
queen, argument, or even ocular demonstration 
itself, would be thrown away. Posterity will 
judge impartially, and with impartial judges 
the integrity of Maria Antoinette needs no 
defender. 
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'When the natural tendency of the character 
of Rohan to romantic and extraordinary intrigue 
is considered in connection with the associates 
he bad gathered around him, the plot of the 
necklace ceases to be a source of wonder. At 
the time the cardinal was most at a loss for 
means to meet the necessities of his extrava- 
gauce, and to obtain some means of access to 
the queen, the mountebank quack Cagliostro 
made his appearance in France. His fame had 
soon flown from Strasburg to Paris, the magnet 
of vices and the seat of criminals. The prince car- 
dinal, known of old ae a seeker after every thing 
of notoriety, soon became the intimate of one 
who flattered him with the accomplishment of 
all his dreams in the realization of the philoso- 
pher's stone ; converting puffs and French past«, 
into brilliants ; Roman pearls into Oriental ones ; 
and turning earth to gold. The cardinal, always 
in want of means to supply the insatiable 
exigencies of his ungovernable vices, had been 
the dupe through life of his own credulity — a 
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drowning man catching at a straw! But instead 
of making gold of base materials, Caglioslro's 
brass soon relieved his blind adherent of alt 
his sterling metal. As many needy per- 
sons enlisted under the banners of this nos- 
trum speculator, it is not to be wondered "at, 
that the infamous name of the Countess de 
Laraotte, and others of the same stamp, should 
have thus fallen into an association of the 
prince cardinal ; or that her libellous stories of 
the Queen of France should have found eager 
promulgators, where the real diamonds of the 
famous necklace being taken apart were di- 
vided piecemeal among a horde of the most 
depraved sharpers, that ever existed to make 
human nature blush at its own degradation !* 

* CaglioBtro, when he came to Rome, for I know not 
wbetfaet there had been any previous intimftcy, got acquainted 
with a certain marcbese Yivaldi, a RomaQ, whose infe had 
been for years the chire amie of the last Venetian ambaM- 
sador, Peter Pesaro, a noble patrician, and who has ever 
since his embassy at Bonie been his constant companion 
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* Eight or teD years had elapsed from the 
time her tnajesty had last seen the cardinal to 
speak to him, with the exception of the casual 

and DOW resides with him in England. No men in Europe 
are more constant in their attachments than the Venetians. 
Pesaro is the sole proprietor of one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent palaces on the grand canal at Venice, 
though he now lives in the outskirts of London, in a small 
house, not so targe as one of the offices of his immense 
noble palace, where bis agent transacts his business. The 
husband of Pesaro's chire anae, the marcheae Vivaldi, when 
Cagliostro was arrested and sent to the Castello Santo Ad- 
gelo at Rome, was obliged to Ay his country, and went to 
Venice, where he was kept secreted and maintained by the 
Marquis Solari, and it was only through his means and those 
of the Cardinal ConsaWi, then known only as the tiHuieal 
Abbe Consalvi, from his great attachment to the immortal 
Cimarosa, that Vivaldi was ever allowed to return to his 
native country ; but Consalvi, who was the friend of Vivaldi, 
feeling with the Marquis Solari much interested for bis situ* 
ation, they together contrived to convince Pius VI. Uiat he 
was more to be pitied than blamed, and thus obtained his 
recal. I have merely given this note as a further warning 
to be drawn from the connexions of (he Cardinal de Rohan, 
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glance as she drove by wbeo he furtively intro- 
duced himself into the garden at the f^te at 
Trianon, till be was brought to the king's 
cabinet when arrested, and interrogated, and 
confronted with her fece to face. The prince 
started when he saw her. The comparison of 
her features with those of the guilty wretch, 
who had dared to personate her in the garden 
at Versailles, completely destroyed his self- 
possession. Her majesty's person was become 
fuller, and her face was much longer than that 
of the infamous D'Oliva. He could neither 

to deter bunters after Dovelty from fonniiig ties with innon- 
tors and impoitors, Cagliostro «u ultimately coaderaiied, 
by the Roman laws oader Pope Pius VI. for life, to the 
pUlies, where he died. 

Proverbs ought to be respected; for it is said that do 
l^iase becomes a proverb until after a century's experience 
of its truth. In £pgland, it is proverbial to judgfa of men 
by the conpany they keep. To judge of the Cardinal de 
Rohan from his most intimate friend, the galley-slaTe, Cag- 
liostro, what shall we say of his dignity as a prince, and hit 
purity as a prelate 1 
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speak nor write an intelligible reply to the 
questions put to him. All he could utter, and 
that only in broken accents was, " I'll pay! I'll 
pay Messieurs Bassange." 

' Had he not speedily recovered himself, all 
the mystery in which this affair has been left, 
so injuriously to the queen, might have been 
prevented. His papers would have declared 
the history of every particular, and distinctly 
established the extent of his crime, and the 
thorough innocence of Maria Antoinette of any 
connivance at the fraud, or any knowledge of 
the necklace. But when the cardinal was 
ordered by the king's council to be put under 
arrest, his self-possession returned. He was 
given in charge to an officer totally unac- 
quainted with the nature of the accusation. 
Considering only the character of his pri- 
soner, as one of the highest dignitaries of the 
church, from ignorance and inexperience, he 
left the cardinal an opportunity to write a 
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German note to his factotum, the Abb6 Geor- 
gel. In this note the trusty secretary was 
ordered to destroy all the letters of Cagliostro, 
Madame de Lamotte, and the other wretched 
associates of the infamous conspiracy ; and the 
traitor was scarcely in custody, when erery 
evidence of his treason had disappeared. The 
note to Georgel saved his master from expiat- 
ing his offence at the Place de Grfeve. 

* The consequences of the affair would have 
been less injurious, however, had it been mana- 
ged, even as it stood, with better Judgment 
and temper. But it was improperly entrusted 
to the Baron de Br^teuil and the Abb^ Ver- 
mond, both sworn enemies of the cardinal. 
Their main object was the ruin 'of him they 
hated, and tbey listened only to their resent- 
ments. They never weighed the danger of 
publickly prosecuting an individual whose 
condemnation would involve the first families 
in France, for he was allied even to many of the 
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princes of the blood. They should have con- 
sidered, that exalted personages, naturally 
feeling as if any crime proved against their 
kinsman would be a stain upon themselves, 
would of course resort to every artifice to 
exonerate the accused. To crimiuate the queen 
was the only and the obvious method. Few 
are those nearest the crown, who are not most 
jealous of its wearers ! Look at the long civil 
wars of York and Lancaster, and the short 
reign of Richard. The downfal of kings 
meets less resistance than that of their in- 
feriors. 

' Still, notwithstanding all the deplorable 
blunders committed in this business of Rohan, 
justice wais not smothered without great diffi- 
culty. His acquittal cost the &milies of Rohan 
and Cond^ more than a million of livres, distri- 
buted among all ranks of the clergy ; besides 
immense sums, sent to the court of Rome, to 
make it invalidate the judgment of the civil 
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authority of France upon so high a member of 
the church, and to induce it to order the car- 
dinal's being sent to Rome, by way of screening 
him from the prosecution, under the plausible 
pretext of more rigid justice. 

' Considerable sums in money and jewels 
were also lavished on all the female relatives of 
the peers of France, who were destined to sit 
on the trial. The Abb6 Georgel bribed the 
press, and extravagantly paid all the literary 
pens ID France, to produce the most Jesuitical 
and sophisticated arguments in his patron's 
justification. Though these writers dared not 
accuse, or, in any way criminate, the queen, 
yet the respectful doubts, with which their 
defence of her were seascmed, did infinitely 
more mischief than any direct attack, which 
could have been directly answered. 

' The long cherished, but till now smothered, 
resentment of the Countess de NoaiUes, the 
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scrupulous Madame Etiquette, burst forth on 
this occasion. Openly joiDiug the cardinal's 
party agaiDst her former mistress and sovereign, 
she recruited and armed all in favour of her 
proteg^;'for it was by her intrigues Rohan 
had been nominated ambassador to Vienna. 
Madames de Gu^m^n^e and Marsan, rival pre- 
tenders to favours of his eminence, were equally 
earnest to support him against the queen. In 
short, there was scarcely a &mily of distinction 
in France, that, from the libels which then inun- 
dated the kingdom, did not consider the king 
as having infringed on their prerogatives and 
privileges in accusing the cardinal. 

* Shortly after the acquittal of this most 
artful, and, in the present instance, certainly 
too fortunate prelate, the Princess Cond6came 
to congratulate me on the queen's innocence. 
and her kinsman's liberation from the Bastille. 

' Without the slightest observation, I pro- 
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duced to the princess documents in proof of 
the immense sums she alone had expended in 
bribing the judges, and other persons, to save 
her relation, the cardinal, by criminating her 
majesty. 

* The Princess Cond6 instantly fell into 
violent hystericks, and was carried home ap- 
parently lifeless. 

* I have often reproached myself for "having 
given that sudden shock and poignant anguish 
to her highness, but I could not have supposed 
that one, who came so barefacedly to impress 
me with the cardinal's innocence, could have 
been less firm in refuting her own guilt. 

' I never mentioned the circumstance to the 
queen. Had I done so, her highness would 
have been for ever excluded from the court 
and the royal presence. This was no time to 
increase the enemies of her majesty, and the 
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affitir of the trial being ended, 1 thought it best 
to prevent any further breach from a discord 
between the court and the house of Conde. 
However, from a coldness subsisting ever after 
between the princess and myself, 1 doubt not 
that the queen had her suspicions, that all was 
not as it should be in that quarter. Indeed, 
though her majesty never confessed it, I think 
she herself had discovered something at that 
very time not altogether to the credit of the 
Princess Cond^, for she ceased going, from 
that period, to any of the f^tes given at Chan- 
tilly. 

' Tbese were but a small portion of the 
various instruments successfully levelled by 
parties, even the least suspected, to blacken 
and destroy the fair feme of Maria Antoinette. 

' The document, which so justly alarmed the 
Princess Cond^ when I showed it to her, came 
into my hands in the following manner. 

VOL. I. X 
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• Whenever a distressed family, or any parti- 
cular individual, applied to me for relief, or was 
otherwise recommended for charitable purpo- 
ses, I generally sent my little English prot6gfe, 
—on whose veracity, well knowing the good- 
ness of her heart, I could rely,*— to ascertain 
whether their claims were really well grounded. 

• One day, I received an earnest memorial 
from a family, desiring to make some private 
communications of peculiar delicacy. I sent 
my usual ambassadress to inquire into its im- 
port. On making her mission known, she 
found no difficulty in ascertaining the object of 
the application. It proceeded from conscienti- 
ous distress of mud. A relation of this family 



* Indeed, I never deceived tfae princess on these occa- 
sions. She was so generously cbaritable, that I should have 
conceived it a crime. When I could get no satisfactory 
infoimadon, I said I coald not trace any ibiog undeserving 
her charity, and left her highaess to exercise her own dis- 
cretion. 
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had been the regular confessor of a convent. 
With the lady abbess of this convent, and her 
trusty nuns, the Princess Gond^ had deposited 
considerable sums of money, to be bestowed 
in creating influence in favour of the Car- 
dinal de Rohan. The confessor, being a man 
of some consideration among the clergy, was 
applied to, to use his influence with the 
needier members of the ohurdi, more immedi- 
ately about him, as well as those of higher 
station, to whom he had access, in feirthering 
the purposes of ih& Princess Gond^. The 
bribes were applied as intended. But at the 
near approach of death, the confessor was 
struck with remorse. He begged his family, 
without mentioning his name, to send the 
accounts and vouchers of the sums he had so 
distributed, to me, as a proof of his contrition, 
that I might make what use of them I should 
think proper. The papers were banded to my 
messenger, who pledged her word of honour, 
that I would certainly adhere to the dying man's 
last injunctions. She desired they might be 
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sealed up by the family, and by them directed 
to roe.* She then hastened back to our place 
of rendezvous, where I waited for her, and 
where she consigned the packet into my own 
hands. 

■ ' That part of the papers, which compro- 
mised only the Princess Cond^, was shown by me 
to the princess on the occasion I have mentioned. 
It was natural enough, that she should have been 
shocked at the detection of having suborned the 
clergy and others with heavy bribes to avert the 
deserved fete of the cardinal. I kept this part 
of the packet secret till the king's two aunts, 
who had also been warm advocates in favour of 
the prelate, left Paris for Rome. Then, as 
Pius VI. had interested himself as head of the 
church for the honour of one of its members, 
I gave them these very papers, to deliver to his 
holiness for his private perusal. I was desirous 



* To thia day, I neithei know the name of the conTent a 
the confeuor. 
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of enabling this truly charitable and christian 
head of our sacred religion, to judge how &r 
his interference was justified by &cts. I am 
thoroughly convinced, that had he been sobner 
furnished with these evidences, instead of 
blaming the royal proceeding, he would have 
urged it on, nay, would himself have been the 
first to advise, that the foul conspiracy should 
be dra^;ed into open day.* 

' The Count de Vergennes told me, that 
the king displayed the greatest impartiality 
throughout the whole investigation for the 
exculpation of the queen, and made good his 
title on this, as he did on every occasion where 
his own unbiassed feelings and opinions were 
called into action, to great esteem for much 

* But these proofs carae too late to redeem the character 
of her, whom foto, cruel fate t had vritten in the book of 
destinies a Tictim in this world, for her immortal salTation 
in the next Never saint mon merited to be ranked in th« 
long list of martyrs than Maria Antoinette. 
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higher qualities than the world has usually 
girea him credit for. 

' I have beea accused of having opened the 
prison doors of the culprit Lamotte for her 
escape; but the charge is false. I interested 
myself, as was my duty, to shield the queen 
from public reproach by having Lamotte sent 
to a place of peuitence; but I never interfered, 
except to lessen her punishment, after the 
judicial proceedings. The diamonds, in the 
hands of her vile aseociates at Paris, procured 
her ample means to escape. I should have 
been the queen's greatest enemy, had I been 
the cause of giving liberty to one, who acted, 
and might naturally have been expected to aet, 
as this depraved woman did. 

' Through the private correspondence which 
was carried on between this country and Eng- 
land, after 1 had left it, I was informed, that 
M. de Calonae, whom the queen never likedr 
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and who was called to the administration 
against her will — which he knew, and conse- 
quently became one of her secret enemies in 
the affair of the necklace — was discovered 
to have been actively employed a^inst her 
majesty in. the work published in London by 
Ldmotte. 

' Mr. Sheridan was the gentleniaa who first 
gave me this information. 

' I immediately sent a trusty person by the 
queen's orders, to London, to buy up thewhole 
work. It was too late. It bad been atre>dy so 
widely circulated, that its consequences coald 
no longer be prev^rted. I was lucky enoi^b, 
however, for a considerable sum, to get a copy 
from a person intimate with the aotbov^ the 
margin of which, in the hand-writing of M. de 
Galonne, actually contained nnmerou* addi- 
tion^ circumstances, wWiek were to have bcdn 
published in a second editionl This publicatkw 
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my agent, aided by some English geDtlemen, 
arrived in time to suppress. 

* The copy I allude to was brought to Paris, 
and shovm to the queen. She instantly flew 
with it in her hands to the king's cabinet. 

' " Now, Sir," exclaimed she, " I hope you 
will be convinced, that my enemies are those 
whom I have long considered as the most per- 
nicious of your majesty's councellors, — your 
own cabinet ministers, — your M. de Calonne! 
— respecting whom I have often given you my 
opinion, which, unfortunately, has always been 
attributed to mere female caprice, or as having 
been biassed by the intrigues of court favour- 
ites! This, I hope, your majesty will now be 
able to contradict !" 

' The king all this time was looking over the 
different pages containing M. de Calonne's addi- 
tions on their margins. On recognising the 
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hand-writing, his majesty was so affected by 
this discoyered treachery of his minister, and 
the agitation of his calumniated queen, that be 
could scarcely articulate. 

' " Where," said he, " did you procure this?" 

' "Through "the means, Sire, of some of the 
worthy members of that nation your treacher- 
ous ministers made our enemy — from Bnglandl 
where your unfortunate queen, your injured 
wife, is compassionated !" 

* " Who got it for you ?" 

' " My dearest, my real, and my only sincere 
friend, the Princess Lamballe!" 

* The king requested I should be sent for. I 
came. As may be imagined, I was received 
with the warmest sentiments of affection by 
both their majesties. I then laid before the 
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king the letter of Mr. Sheridan, which was, in 
substance, a» follows.* 

' " Madam, 

' " A work of mine, which I did not 
choose should be printed, was published in 
DubliQ, and transmitted to be sold in London. 
As soon as I was informed oT it, and had 
procured a spurious copy, I went to the 
bookseller to put a stop to its circulation. 
I there met with a copy of the work of Ma- 
dame de Lamotte, which has been corrected 
by some one at Paris, and sent back to the 
bookseller, for a second edition. Though not 
in time to suppress the first edition, owing 
to its rapid circulation, 1 have had interest 
enough, through the means of the bookseller of 

* The letter was, of course, truialated in the jouroal 
of the princess into Italian ; and is thence here restored 
into English. The original letter, probably, shared the 
fate of other papers of her highness Iq the reTolur 
tiniary riots. 
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whom I speak, to remit you the copy which 
has been sent as the basis of a new one. The 
corrections, I am told, are by one of the king's 
ministers. If true, I should imagine, the wri- 
ter will be easily traced. 

' " I am happy that it has been in my power 
to make this discovery, and 1 hope it will be 
the means of putting a stop to this most scan- 
dalous publication. I feel myself honoured in 
having contributed thus iar to the wishes of ber 
majesty, which I hope I have fulfilled to the 
entire satistaction of your highness. 

' " Should any thing further transpire on 
this subject, I will give you the earliest infor- 
mation. 

' " I remain, madam, with profound respect, 
Your highness* most devoted, 

very humble servant, 
Richard Brinslev Shjeeidan."* 

* Madame Campan mentioDs in her work, lliat the queen 
had infonned her of the treachery of the mioiater, but did 
not enter into particulars, nor explain the mode or source of 
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* M. de Calonne immediately received the 
king's mandate to resign the portfolio. The 
miDister desired, that he might be allowed to 
give bis resigoation to the king himself. His 
request was granted. The queen was present 
at the interview. The work in question was 
produced. On beholding it, the minister nearly 
fainted. The king got up and left the room. 
The queen, who remained, told M. de Calonne, 
that his majesty had no further occasion for his 
services. He fell on his knees. He was not 
allowed to speak, but was desired to leave 
Paris. 

' The dismissal and disgrace of M. de Ca- 
loone were scarcely known, before -all Paris 
vociferated, that they were owing to the intri- 

its detection. Notwithstanding the parties had bound 
themselves for the sums they received not to reprint the 
work, a second edition appeared a short time afterwards in 
London. This, which was again bought up by the French 
ambassador, was the same which was to have been burned 
by the king's command at the china manu&ctory at S£vtes. 
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gues of the favourite, Polignac, in consequence 
of his having refused to admioister to her own 
superfluous extravagance, and the queen's re< 
peated demands on the treasury to satisfy the 
numerous dependants of the dutchess. 

' This, however, was soon officially disproved 
by the exhibition of a written proposition of 
Calonne's to the queen, to supply an additional 
hundred thousand francs that year to her annual 
revenue, which her majesty refused. As for 
the Dutchess de Polignac, so far from having 
caused the disgrace, she was not even aware of 
the circumstance from which it arose ; nor did 
the minister himself ever know, how, or by 
what agency, his falsehood was so thoroughly 
unmasked.' 



Note. . 
The work which is here spoken of, the queen 
kept as a proof of the treachery of Galonne to- 
wards her and his sovereign, till the storming 
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of the Thuilleries on the 10th of Au^st, 1792, 
when, with the rest of the papers and property 
plundered on that memorable occasion, it fell 
into the hands of the ferocious mob. 

M. de Galoune soon after left France for Italy. 
There he lived for Bome time in the palace of a 
particular friend of mine and the marquis, my 
husband, the Countess Francese Tressino, at 
Vicenza. 

lu coDsequence of our going every season to 
take the mineral waters and use the baths at 
Valdagno, we had often occasion to be in com- 
pany with M. de Calonne, both at Viceoza and 
Valdagno. where I must do him the justice to 
say he conducted himself with the greatest cir- 
cumspection in speaking of the revolution. 

Though he evidently avoided the topic which 
terminates this chapter, yet one day being 
closely pressed upon the subject, he said, forge- 
ries were daily committed on ministers, aud were 
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most particularly bo io France at the period in 
question ; that he had borne the blame of 
various imprudencies neither authorised nor 
executed by him; that much had been done 
and supposed to have been done with his sanc- 
tion, of which he had not the slightest know- 
ledge. This he observed generally^ without 
specifying any express instance. 

He was then asked whether he did not con- 
sider himself responsible for the mischief he oc- 
casioned, by declaring the nation in a state of 
bankruptcy. He said, " No, not in the least. 
There was no other way of preventing enormous 
sums from being daily lavished, as they then 
were, on herds of worthless beings; that the 
queen had sought to cultivate a state off rivate 
domestic society, but that, in the attempt, she 
only warmed in her bosom domestic vipers, 
who fed on the vital spirit of her generosity." 
He mentioned no names. 

1 then took the liberty of asking him his 
opinion of the Princess Lamballe. 
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" Oh, madam ! had the rest of her majesty's 
nmnerqus attendants possessed the tenth part 
of that unfortunate victim's virtues, her majesty 
would never have been led into the errors, 
which all France must deplore! 

" I shall never forget her," continued he, 
" the day I went to take leave of her. She 
was sitting on a sofa when I entered. On see- 
ing me, she rose immediately. Before I could 
utter a syllable, ' Sir,' said the princess, ' you 
are accused of being the queen's enemy. Acquit 
yourself of the foul deed imputed to you, and I 
shall be happy to serve you as fer as lies in my 
power. Till then, I must decline holding any 
communication with an individual thussituated. 
I am her friend, and cannot receive any one 
known to be otherwise.' ■ 

" There was something," added he, '* so sub- 
lime, so dignified, and altogether so firm, though 
mild, in her manner, that she appeared not to 
belong to a race of earthly beings !" 
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Seeing the tears fall (torn his eyes, whi^e he 
was thas eulogising her whose memory I shall' 
ever venerate, I almost forgave him the mischief 
of his imprudence, which led to her untimely 
end. I therefore carefully avoided wounding 
his few gray hairs and latter days, and left him 
still untold, that it was by her, of whom he 
thought so highly, that his uncontradicted 
treachery bad been discovered. 
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JoktmI cmfmwrf.-'Arcbbiahc^ df Sam mad* miBwIer, 4ia- 
iniBsedi BDd hia effigy burned.— TIk quean iapndeBtlf 
imtroniaei his reladons. — Mobs,- — ^Dangerons SDreserre 
i)f the queen. — Apolog;y for the Archbishop of Sens. — 
Hie queen furced to take a part in the government- 
Meeting of the States General. — Anonymous letter to the 
Princeis LambaUe. — Significant visit of the Dutchess of 
OileaoB. — Disastrons procession. — Bsmave gives his opi- 
sion of public affairs to the Princess lambaUe, who com- 
mnnicates with the queen. — Briberies by Orleans on the 
day of the procession. — He faints in the Assembly.— 
Neckai suspected of an understanding with him. — Is dis- 
missed, — Xo communication on public business with the 
queen but through the Princess Lamballe. — Political in- 
fluence falsely ascribed to the Dutchess de Polignac— 
Her unpopularity.— Duke of Harcourt and the first dau- 
phin. — Death of the first dauphin. — Cause of Harcourfi 
harsh treatment of Polignac. — Second interview of Bsr- 
nave with the Princess Lamballe. — He solicits an audience 
of the queen, which is refused.;— Dialogue between Lam- 
baUe and the Prince de Coati. — Remarks on the Polig- 
nacB. — Marriage of Figaro; a political satire. 

* Of the many instances in which the queea's 
exertions to serve those whom she conceived 
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likely to bowfit and relieve the nation* turned 
to the injury, not only of herself, but those 
whom she patronised, and the cause she would 
strengthen, one of the most unpopular was that 
of the promotion of Brtenne, Arcbbish(^ of 
Sens, to the ministry. Her interest in hit 
&vour was entirely cretUed by the Abb^ Vet-- 
mond, himself too superficial to pronounce 
upon any qualities, and especially tuoh as were 
requisite for so high a station. By many, the 
partiality, which prompted Vermond to espouse 
the interests of the archbishop, was ascribed to 
the amiable sentiment of gratitude foe the 
recommendation of that dignitary, by ^diich 
Vermond himself first obtained his situation at 
court ; but there were others, who have been 
deemed deeper in the secret, who impute it to 
the less honourable source of self-interest, to 
the mere spirit of ostentaticni, to Uie hope of its 
enabling him to bring about the destruction of 
the Polignacs. Be this as it may, the abb6 
well knew, that a minister, indebted -for his 
t3 
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eleratioQ solely to the queen, would be sup> 
ported by her to the last. 

' This, unluckily, proved the case. Maria 
Antoinette persisted in upholding every act of 
Brienne, till his ignorance and unpardonable 
blunders drew down the general indignatitm of 
the people against her majesty and her proteg^, 
with whom she was identified. The king had 
assented to the appointment with no other view 
than that of not being utterly isolated, and to 
show a respect for his consort's choice. But 
the incapable minister was presently compelled 
to retire, not only from office, but 'from Paris. 
Never was a minister more detested while ia 
power, or a people more enthusiastically satis- 
fied at his going out. His effigy was burned in 
every town of France, and. the general illumi- 
nations and bonfires in the capital were accom- 
panied by hooting and hissing the deposed 
statesman to the barriers. 

' The queen, prompted by the Abb^ Ver- 
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inond, even after Brieone's dismission, gave 
bim tokens of her royal munificence. Her 
majesty feared, that her acting otherwise to a 
minister, who had been honoured by her confi- 
dence, would operate as a check to prevent alt 
men of celebrity from exposing their fortunes 
to so ungracious a return, for lending their best 
services to the state, which now stood in need 
of the most skilful pilots. Such were the 
motives assigned by her majesty herself to me, 
when I took the liberty of expostulating with 
her respecting the dangers, which threatened 
herself and family, from this continued devoted- 
ness to a minister, against whom the^nation had 
pronounced so strongly. I could not but ap- 
plaud thedelicacyofthefeeling upon which her 
conduct had been grounded: nor could I blame 
her, in my heart, for the uprightness of her prin- 
ciple, in showing, that what she had once under- 
taken should not be abandoned through female 
caprice. I told her majesty, that the system 
upon which she acted was praise- worthy; and 
that its application, in the present instance* 
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would bare been so, had the archbishop pos- 
sessed as much talent as he tacked ; but that 
now it was quite requisite for her to stop the 
public clamour, by renounciDg her protection 
pf a man, who had so seriously ctndangered the 
public tranquillity and her own reputation-* 

' Ab a proof how far my caution was well 
founded, there was an immense riotous mob 
raised about this time against the queen, in 
consequence of her having appointed the dis- 
missed minister's niece, Madame de Canisy, to 
a place at court, and having given her picture, 
set in diamonds, to the archbishop himself. 

' The queen, in many cases, was by far too 

* The Princeis Laroballe hftd no particularly shining 
talenta; but her undentanding was Bound, and sfae seldont 
gare faer opinion without mature reflection, and nerer with- 
out being called upon, or when she dintinctlr foresaw the 
dangw which must accrue horn its bang withheld. Would 
to Hearen, the queen had had more adrioers like ber, who 
felt BO littie for herself, and bo much for the welfare of her 
royal miatreBB ! 
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coanaunicatire to some of her konsehoM. who 
lEnmediately divulged all they gatWered from 
her uoreserre. How coaM these eiroinastances 
have traaspired to ^e people, but £rom those 
nearest the person of her majesty, who, know- 
ing the public feeling better thaw their royal 
mistress could be supposed to know it, did 
their own feeling little credit by tbe miscfaier- 
ouB exposure. Tbe people were exasperated 
beyond all conception. The Ahhh Vermond 
placed before hei majesty the coRsequences of 
her eoramuQicativeness, and from this time for- 
ward &he never repeated the evrov. After the 
lesson she had received, none of her female 
attendants, not even the Dutchess de Polignac, 
to whom she would have confided her very 
existence, could, had they been ever so much 
disposed, have dravn any thing upon public 
matters from her. With me. as her superin- 
tendent, and entitled by my situation, to inter- 
rogate and give her connsel, Ae was not, of 
course, under the same restriction. To his 
other representations of the ctmsequences of 
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the queen's indiscFeet openness, the Abb^ Ver- 
mont! added, that being obliged to write all the 
letters, private and public, he often found him- 
self greatly embarrassed by af^rs having gone 
forth to the world beforehand. One misfortune 
of putting this seal upon the tips of her majesty 
was. that it placed her more thorou^ly in the 
abba's power. She was, of course, obliged 
to rely implicitly upon him coDcemtog many 
points, which, had they undei^one the discus- 
sion necessarily resulting from free conversa- 
tion, would have been shown to her under very 
different aspects. A man with a' better heart, 
less Jesuitical, and not so much interested as 
Vermond was to keep his place, would have 
been a safer monitor. 

' Though the Archbishop of Sens was so much 
hated and despised, much may be said in apo- 
logy for his disasters. His unpopularity, and 
the queen's support of him against the people, 
was certainly a vital blow to the monarchy. 
There is no doubt of his having been a poor 
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substitute for the great meo, who had so glori- 
ously beaten the political paths of adminiatra- 
tioD, particularly the Count de Vergennes and 
Neckar. But at that time, when France was 
threatened by its great convulsion, where is the 
genius, which might not hare committed itself? 
And here is a man coming to rule amidst revo- 
lutionary feehngs, with no knowledge whatever 
of revolutionary principles; a pilot steering 
into one harbour by the chart of another. I 
am by no means a vindicator of the archbishop's 
obstinacy, in offering himself a candidate for a 
situation entirely foreign to the occupations, 
habits, and studies of his whole life '; but his 
intentions may have been good enough, and we 
must not charge the physician with murder, 
who has only mistaken the disease, and, though 
wrong in his judgment, has been zealous 
and conscientious ; nor must we blame the 
comedians for the faults of the comedy. The 
errors were not so much in the men who 
did not succeed, as in the manners of the 
times. 
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' The part, which the queeo was now openly 
compelled to bear in the management of public 
affairs, increased the public feeling against ber 
from dislike to hatred. Her majesty was un- 
happy, not only from the necessity which called 
her out of the sphere to which she thought her 
sex ought to be confined, but from the divisioi^ 
which existed in the royal family upon points, 
in which their common safety required a com- 
mon scheme of action. Her favourite brother 
in law, D'Artois, had espoused the side oi 
D'Orleans, and the popular party seemed to 
prevail against her even with the king. ' 

' The various parliamentaryassemblies, whidi 
had swept on their course, under various deno- 
minations, in rapid and stormy successiCKi, were 
now followed by one, whicb, like Aaron's rod, 
was to swallow up the rest. Its approach was 
regarded by the queen with ominous reluctance. 
At length, however, the moment for the meet- 
ing of the States-General at Versailles arrived. 
Neckar was once more in favour, and a sort (^ 
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forlorn hope of better times dawned upon the 
perplexed moDarcb, in his anticipatioDs from- 
this assembly. 

' The night before the procession of the in- 
stalmeot of the States General was to take 
place, it being my duty to attend her majesty, 
I received an anonymous letter, cautioning me 
not to be seen that day by her side. 1- imme- 
diately went to the king's apartments and 
showed him the letter. His majesty humanely 
enjoifted me to abide by its counsels. I told 
him I hoped he would for once permit me to 
exercise my own discretion; for if my royal 
sovereign were in danger, it was then that her 
attendants should be most eager to rally round 
her, in order to watch over her safety and en- 
courage her fortitude. 

' While we were thus occupied, the queen 
and my sister in law, the Dutchess of Orleans, 
entered the king's apartment, to settle some 
part of the etiquette respecting the procession. 
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* " I wish," exclaimed the dutcfaess, " that 
this processioD were over; or that it were 
never to take place ; or that none of us bad to 
be there ; or else, being obliged, that we had 
all passed, and were comfertably at home 
again." 

' " Its taking place," answered the queen, 
"never had my sanction, especially at Versailles. 
M. Neckar appears to be in its favour, and 
answers for its success. I wish he may not be 
deceived ; but I much fear, that be is guided 
more by the mistaken hope of maintaining his 
own popularity by this impolitic meeting, than 
by any conscientious confidence in its ad- 
vantage to the king's authority." 

' The king, having in his hand the letter 
which I had just brought him. presented it to 
the queen. 

' " This, my deardutchess," cried the queen, 
" comes from the Palais Royal manufactory. 
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to poison the very first sentiments of delight at 
the union expected between the king and his 
subjects, by inuendos of the danger which must 
result from my being present at it. Look at 
the insidiousness of the thing ! Under a pretext 
of kindness, cautions against the effect of their 
attachment are given to my most sincere and 
affectionate attendants, whose fidelity none dare 
attack openly. I am, however, rejoiced that 
Lamballehas been cautioned." 

* " Against what?" replied I. 

' " Against appearing in the prodession," 
answered the queen. 

' " It is only," I exclaimed, " by putting 
me in the grave, they can ever withdraw me 
from your majesty. While I have life and your 
majesty's sanction, force only will prevent me 
from doing my duty. Fifty thousand daggers, 
madam, were they all raised against me, would 
have po power to shake the firmness of my cha- 
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racter, or the earoesbiess of my attachment. I 
pity the wretches who have so little penetra- 
tioo. Victim or no victim, nothiog shall ever 
induce me to quit your majesty." 

* The queen aod the dutchess, both io tears, 
embraced me. After the dutchess had taken 
. her leave, the king and queen hinted their 
suspicions, that she had been apprised of Uie 
letter, and had made this visit expressly to ob- 
serve what effect it had produced, well knowing 
at the time, that some attempt was meditated 
by the hired mob and purchased deputies al- 
ready brought over to the Orleans fiutioD. N^ot 
that the slightest suspicion of collusion could 
ever be attached to the good Dutchess of Or- 
leans against the queen. The intentions of the 
dutchess were known to be as virtuous and pure 
as those of her husband's party were criminal 
and mischievous. But, no doubt, she had in- 
timations of the result intended; and, unable 
to avert the stoim or prevent its cause, bad 
been instigated by her strong attachment to 
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me, as well as the paternal affection ber father, 
the Duke de Penthi^vre, bore me, to attempt 
to lessen the exaaperation of the Palais Royal 
party and the duEe, her husband, against me, 
by dissuading me from running any risk upon 
the occasion. 

' The nest day. May 5, 1789, at the very 
moment when all the resources of nature and 
art seemed exhausted to render the queen a 
paragon of loveliness beyond any thing I had 
ever before witnessed, even in her; when every 
impartial eye was eager to behold and feast on 
that form whose beauty warmed every heart in 
her favour; at that moment a horde of mis- 
creants, just as she came within sight of the 
assembly, thundered in her ears, " Orleant 
for ever" three or four times*, while she and 
the king were left to pass unheeded. Even the 

* At that moment her loveliness received its blight From 
the instant she heaid that ciy, her severest sorrows and theiir 
effects begiBn. It proved her death cry. 
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warning of the letter, from which she had reason 
to expect some commotions, suggested to her 
imagination nothing like this, and she was dread- 
fully shaken. I sprang forward to support her. 
Theking*s party , prepared for the attack, shoated 
" Vive le roi! vive la reineT As I turned, I saw 
some of the members lividly pale, as if fearing 
their machinations had been discovered \ but, 
as they passed, they said in the hearing of her 
majesty, " Remember, you are the daughter of 
Maria Theresa." — '• ZV-ue," answered the queen. 
The Duke de Biron, Orleans, La Fayette, 
Mtrabeau, and the Mayor of Paris, seeing her 
majesty's emotion, came up, and were going to 
stop the procession. All, in apparent agitation. 
cried out " Halt .'" The queen, sternly looking 
at them, made a sign with her head to proceed, 
recovered herself, and moved forward in the 
train, with all the dignity and self possessioD, 
foe which she was so eminently distinguished. 

' But this self command in public proved 
nearly fatal to ber majesty on her return to her 
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apartment. There her real feelings broke forth, 
and their violence was so great, as to cause the 
bracelets on her wrists, and the pearls in her 
necklace, to burst from the threads and settings, 
before her women and the ladies in attendance 
could have time to take them off. She re- 
mained many hours in a most alarming state of 
strong convulsions. Her cloUies were obliged 
to be cut from her body, to give her ease ; but 
as soon as she was undressed, and tears came 
to her relief, she flew alternately to the Princess 
Elizabeth and to myself; but we were both too 
much overwhelmed to give her the consolation, 
of which she stood eo much in need. 

' Bamave that very evening came to my pri- 
vate apartment, and tendered his services to 
the queen. He told me he wished her majesty 
to be convinced, that he was a Frenchman; 
that he only desired his country might be go- 
verned by salutary laws, and not by the ca- 
price of weak sovereigns, or a vitiated, corrupt, 
ministry ; that the clergy and nobility ought to 
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contribute to the wants of the state equally 
■with every other class of the king's subjects ; 
that when this was accomplished, and abuses 
were removed, by such a national representation 
as would enable the minister, Neckar, to accom- 
plish his plans for the liquidation of the national 
debt, I might assure her majesty, that both the 
king and herself would find themselves happier 
in a constitutional governmeut, than they had 
ever yet been; for such a government would 
set them free from ell dependence on the caprice 
of ministers, and lessen a responsibility, of 
which they now experienced the misery ; that 
if the king sincerely entered into the spirit of 
regenerating the French nation, he would find 
amcuig the present representatives many mem- 
bers of probity, loyal and honourable in 
their intentions, who would never become the 
destroyers of a limited legitimate monarchy, or 
the corrupt regicides of a rump pariiament, 
such as brought the wayward Charles the First, 
of England, to the fatal block. 
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* I attempted to relate the conversation to 
the queen. She listened with the greatest at- 
leotioD till I came to the part coQceroing the 
constitutional king, when her majestj lost her 
patience, and prevented me from proceeding.* 

' Hiis, and other conTenatioDa, which wiH be fonnd id 
subsequent pages, will prove, that Baraave's aentiments in 
favour of the roya) ftunily long preceded the atttit at 
VarenaeSfthe begiuDing of which Madame Campao asBigns 
to it Indeed it must by this time be evident to the reader, 
that Madame Campan, though very correct in relating all 
she knew, with respect to the history of Maria Antoinette, 
was not in possession of matters foreig;n to her occupation 
about the person of the queen, and, in partJcular, tbst 
she could communicate little conceimiag those important 
intrigues carried on respecting the different deputies of the 
first assembly, till, in the latter days of the revolution, when 
it became necessary, from the pressure of events, that she 
should be made a sort dt confidante, in order to prevent 
her from compromising the persons of the queen and the 
Princess Lamballe : a trust, of her claim to whidi ber un- 
doubted fidelity was an ample pledge. Still, however, she 
was often absent from court at momenta of great importance, 
and was obliged to take her information, upon much which 
Z 2 
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' The expense of the insulting scene, which 
had so oTercome her majesty, was five hundre«i 
thousand francs I This sum was paid by the agents 
of the Palais Royal, and its execution entrusted 
principally to Mirabeau, Bailly, the mayor of 
Paris, and another individual, who was after- 
wards brought over to the court party. 

' The history of the assembly itself on the 
day following, the 6th of May, is too well 
known. The sudden perturbation of a guilty 
conscience which overcame the Duke of Or- 
leans, seemed like an awful warning. He had 
scarcely commenced his inflammatory address 
to the assembly, when some one, who felt 
incommoded by the stifling heat of the hall, 
exclaimed, " Throw open the windows !" The 
conspirator fancied he heard in this hb death 
sentence. He fainted, and was conducted 
home in the greatest agitation. Madame 



she has recorded, from hearsay, which has led her, u I hare 
before stated, into fi-equent migtakea. 
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de Bouffon was at the Palais Royal when the 
duke was taken thither. The Dutchess of 
Orleans was at the palace of the Duke de 
Penthifevre, her father, while the duke himself 
was at the hotel Tboulouse with me, where he 
was to dine, and where we were waiting for the 
dutchess to come and join us, by appointment. 
But Madame de Boufibn was so alarmed by the 
state in which she saw the Duke of Orleans, 
that she instantly left the Palais Royal, and 
despatched his valet express to bring her thither. 
My sister-in-law sent an excuse to me for not 
coming to dinner, and an explanation to her 
father for so abruptly leaving his palace, and 
hastened home to her husband. It was some 
days before he recovered; and his father-in-law, 
his wife, and myself, were not without hopes, 
that he would see in this an omen, to prevent 
him from persisting any longer in his opposition 
to the royal family. 

' The effects of the recall of the popular 
minister, Neckar, did not satisfy the king. 
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Neckar soon became an object of suspicion to 
the court party, and especially to his majesty 
and the queen. He was known to have main- 
tained an understanding with Orleans. The 
miscarriage <^ many plans and the misfortunes 
which succeeded were the result of this 
connection, though it was openly disavowed. 
The first suspicion of the coalition arose 
thus. 

' When the duke had hie bust carried about 
Paris, after his unworthy schemes against the 
king had been discovered, it was thrown into 
the mire. Neckar passing, perhaps by mere 
accident, stopped his carriage, and expressing 
himself with some resentment for such treat- 
ment to a prince of the blood, a:nd a friend of 
the people, ordered the bust to be taken to the 
Palais Royal, where it was washed, crowned 
with laurel, and thence, with Neckar's own 
bust, carried to Versailles. The king's aunts 
coming from Belvue as the procession was upon 
the road, ordered the guards to send the men 
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away who bore the busts, that the kiog and 
queen might not be insulted with the sight. 
This circumstance caused another riot, which 
was attributed to their majesties. The dismis- 
sion of the minister was the obvious reult. 
It is certain, however, that, in obeyii^ the 
mandate of exile, Neckar had no wish to exerr 
cise the advantage he possesed from his gre«t 
popularity. His retirement was sudden and 
secret; and although it was mentioned that very 
evening by the Baroness de Stacl to the Count 
de Chinon, so little bustle was made about his 
withdrawing from France, that it was even 
stated at the time to have been utterly unknown 
even to his daughter. 

' Neckar himself ascribed his dismission to 
the influence of the Polignacs; but he was 
totally mistaken, for the Dutchess de Polignac 
was the last person to have had any influence 
in matters of state, whatever might have been 
the casewith those who surrounded her. She 
was devoid of ambition. or capacity to give her 
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weight; and the queen was not so pliant in 
points of high import, as to allow herself to be 
governed, or overruled, unless her mind was 
thoroughly convinced. In that respect, sbe 
was something like Catharine II. who always 
distinguished her favourites from ^er ministers; 
but in the present case sbe had no choice, and 
was under the necessity of yielding to the 
boisterous voice of a taction. 

* From this epoch, I saw all the persons who 
had any wish to communicate with the queen 
on matters relative to the public business, and 
her majesty was generally present when they 
came, and received them in my apartments. 
The Dutchess de Polignac never, to my know- 
ledge, entered into any of these state questions; 
yet there was no promotion in the civil, 
military, or ministerial department, which she 
has not been charged with having influenc<ed 
the queen to quake, though there were few of 
them who were not nommated by the king and 
his ministers, even unknown to the queen 
herself. 
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* Tbe prevailing dissatisfactioD against her 
majesty and tbe iavourite PoligDac now began 
to take so many forms, and produce effects so 
dreadful, as to wring her own feelings, as well 
as those of her royal mistress, with the most 
intense anguish. Let me mention one gross 
and barbarous instance in proof of what I say. 

' After the birth of the queen's second son, 
the Duke of Normandy, who was afterwards, 
dauphin, the Duke and Dutchess of Harcourt, 
outrageously jealous of the ascendency of the 
'governess of the dauphin, excited the young 
prince's hatred toward Madame de Polignac to 
such a pitch, that he would take nothing from 
her hands, but often, young as be was at the 
time, order her out of the apartment, and treat 
her remonstrances with the utmost contempt. 
The dutcfaess bitterly compliuned of the Har- 
courts to the queen ; for she really sacrificed 
the whole of her time to the care and attention 
required by this young prince, and she did so 
from sincere attachment, and that he might not 
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be irritated in his declinbg state of health. 
The queen was deeply hurt at these dissections 
between the governor and governess. Her ma- 
jesty endeavoured to pacify the mind of the 
young prince, by literally making herself a 
slave to his childish caprices, which in all pro- 
bability would have created the confidence so 
desired, when a most cruel, unnatural, I may 
say diabolical report prevailed, to alienate the 
child's affections even from his mother, in mak- 
ing him believe, that, owing to his deformity and 
growing ugliness, she had transferred all her 
tenderness to his younger brother, who cer- 
tainly vras very superior in health and beauty 
to the puny dauphin. Making a pretext of this 
calumny, the governor of the heir apparent was 
malicious enough, to prohibit him from eating 
or drinking any thing, but what first passed 
through the hands of his physicians; and so 
strong was the impression made by this interdict 
on the mind of the young dauphin, that he never 
after saw the queen but with the greatest terror. 
The feelings of his disconsolate parent may be 
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more readily conceived than described. So 
may the mortification of his governess, the 
Dutchess de Polignac, herself so tender, so 
affectionate a mother. Fortunately for himself, 
and happily for his wretched parents, this royal 
youth, whose life, though short, had been so 
full of suffering, died at Vereailles on the fourth 
of June, 1789 ; and though only between seven 
and eight years of age at the time of his decease, 
he bad given proofs of intellectual precocity, 
which would probably have made continued life, 
amidst the scenes of wretchedness which suc- 
ceeded, any thing to him but a blessing. 

* The cabals of the Duke of Harcourt, to 
which I havejust adverted, against the Dutchess 
de Polignac, were the mere result of foul malice 
and ambition. Harcourt wished to get his wife, 
who was the sworn enemy of Polignac, created 
governess to the dauphin, instead of the queen's 
favourite. Most of the criminal stories against 
the Dutchess de Polignac, and which did equal 
injury to the queen, were fabricated by the Har- 
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courts, for the purpose of excluding their rival 
from her situation. 

' Bamave, meanwhile, continued faithful to 
his liberal principles, but equally faithful to bis 
desire of bringing their majesties over to those 
principles, and making them republican sove- 
reigns. He lost no opportunity of availing him- 
self of my permission, for him to call whenever 
he chose, on public business ; and he continued 
to urge the same points, upon which he had be- 
fore been so much in earnest, although with no 
better effect. Both the king and queen looked 
with suspicion upon Bamave, and with still 
more suspicion upon his politics. 

* The next time I received him, " Madam," 
exclaimed the deputy to me, " since our last 
interview I have pondered well on the situation 
of the king ; and, as an honest Frenchman, at- 
tached to my lawful sovereign, and anxious for 
his future prosperous reign, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that his own safety, as well as the dig- 
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Dity of the crown of France, and the happiness 
of bis subjects, can only be secured by his giving 
his country a constitution, which will at once 
place bis establishment beyond the caprice and 
the tyranny of corrupt administrations, and 
secure hereafter the first monarchy in Europe 
from the possibility of sinking under weak 
princes, by whom the royal splendour of France 
has too often been debased into the mere tool of 
vicious and mercenary noblesse, and sycophan- 
tic courtiers. A king, protected by a constitu- 
tion, can do no wrong. He is unshackled with 
responsibility. He is empowered with the 
comfort of exercising the executive authority 
for the benefit of the nation, while all the 
harsher duties, and all the censures they create, 
devolve on others. It is, therefore, madam, 
through your means, and the well known friend- 
ship you have ever evinced for the royal family, 
and the general welfare of the French nation, 
that I wish to obtain a private audience of her 
majesty, the queen, in order to induce her to 
exert the never foiling ascendency she has ever 
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L over the mind of our good king, in 
persuading him to the sacrifice of a small pro- 
portion of his power, for the sake of preserving 
the monarchy to his heirs ; aad posterity will 
record ibe virtues of a prince, who has been 
magnanimoQs enough, of his own free wilt, to 
resign the unlawful part of his prerogatives, 
usurped by his predecessors, for the Mess- 
ing and pleasure of giving liberty to a beloved 
people, among whom both the king and queen 
will find many Hampdens and Sidneys, but 
very few CromwelU. Besides, madam, we 
must make a merit of necessity. The times 
are pregnant widi events, uid it is more 
prudent to support the palladium of the ancient 
monarchy, than risk its total overthrow; and 
fall it must, if the diseased excrescences, of 
which the people complain, and which threaten 
to carry death into the very heart of the tree, 
be not lopped away in time by the sovereign 
himself." 

' I heard the deputy with the greatest atten- 
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tion. I promised to fulfil his commission. The 
better to eEecate my task, I retired the moment 
he left me, and wrote down all I could recollect 
of his discourse, that it might be tfaorou^ly 
placed before the queen the first opportu- 
nity. 

' When I communicated the conversatioo to 
her majesty, she listened with the most gracious 
condescensioD, till I came to the part wherein 
Barnave so forcibly impressed the necessity of 
adopting a constitutional monarchy. Here, as 
she had done once before, when I repeated 
some former observations of Bamave to her, 
Maria Antoinette somewhat lost her equanimity. 
She rose from her seat, and exclaimed : 

■ ' " What! is an absolute prince, and the 
hereditary soverdgn of the ancient monarchy 
of France, to become the tool of a plebeiaA 
faction, who will, their point once gained, 
dethrone him for his imbecUe complaisance? 
Do they wish to imitate the English revolution 
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of 1648. and reproduce the sanguinary times 
of the unfortunate and weak Charles the Firstf 
To make France a commonwealth! Well! be 
it so ! But before I advise the kiog to such a 
step, or give my consent to it, they shall bury 
me under the ruins of the monarchy !" 

' " But what answer," said I, "does your 
majesty wish me to return to the deputy's 
request for a private audience?" 

' " What answer?" exclaimed the queen. 
*' No answer at all is the best answer to such a 
presumptuous proposition! I tremble for the 
consequences of the impression their disloyal 
manoeuvres have made upon the minds of the 
people, and I have no faith whatever in their 
proferred services to the king. However, on 
reflection, it may be expedient to temporise. 
Continue to see bim. Learn, if possible, how 
ht he may be trusted ; but do not fix any time, 
as yet, for the desired audience. I wish to 
apprise the king, first, of his interview with 
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you, princess. This conversation does not 
agree with what he and Mirabeau proposed 
about the king's recorering his prerogatives. 
Are these the prerogatives with which be flat- 
tered the king? Binding him hand and foot> 
aod exclading him from every privilege, and 
then casting him a, helpless dependant on the 
caprice of a volatile plebeian faction! The 
French nation is very different from the Ei^- 
lish. The first rales of the ^tablished aittcietit 
order t/f the government broken through, they 
will violate twenty others, and the king ^31 
be sacrificed, before this frivolous people again 
organise thranselves with any sort of regular 
gbveftiment." 

* Agreeably to het diajesty'a commands, 1 
continued to see Barnave. I coBnaunicated 
with him by letter,* at his private lodgings at 
Passy, and at Vitry ; but it was long before the 
queen could be brought to consent to the audi- 
ence he a<^cited. 

• Of these leUern I was generally the beftier. 

VOL. I. A A 
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* ladeed her majesty had such an aversion to 
all who had declaim themselves for any iimova- 
tioQ upon the existing power of the monarchy, 
that she was very reluctant to give audience 
upon the subject to any person, not even 
excepting the princes ofthe blood. TheCouot 
D'Artois himself, leaning as he did to the popu- 
lar side, had ceased to be welcome. Expres- 
sions he had made use of, concerning the 
necessity for some change, had occasioned the 
coolness, which was already of considerable 
standing. 

' One day the Prince of Conti came to me, to 
complain ofthe queen's refusing to receive him, 
because he bad expressed himself to the same 
effect as had the Count D'Artois on the subject 
of the Tiers Etats* 

* I recollect that day perfectly. I wu copying some 
lettera fer die PrinceM LunWle when the Prince of Conti 
came in. Hie prince lived not only to see, but to feel dte 
eTTors of bis ayrtem. He attained a great age. He (Hit> 
Kred the glory of his coantry. Like many others, the first 
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• " And does your Wghness," replWd I, 
" imagine that the- queen is less displeased 
with the conduct of the Count D'Artois on that 

gleun of political r^[eneratioii led him into * ayatem, whioh 
drove him out of Fntnce, to implore the ihelter of a foreign 
uylnm, tlmt he might not faH a victim to his own eredulityj 
I had an opportunity of witnesBing in hii latter days hia ho- 
cere repentance ; and to this it ii fit that I should bear tea- 
timoay. There were no bounda to the execration wilk 
which he ex[H«sBed himaelf towards the murderera of thoaa 
nctima, whose death he lamented with a hitlemesa, in whicit 
some remorse was mingled, from the impreasion, that his own 
early errora in favour of the revolulion had nnintontionally 
accelented their untimely end. This waa a source to hint 
of deep and perpetual self-reproach. 

There waa an eccentricity in the appearance, dreaa, and 
manners of the Prince of Conti, which well deserves re- 
cording. 

He wore, to the very laat,r— and it waa in Barcehmar so 
late as 1603, that T last had the honour of conversing with 
him, — a white rich stuff dresa Irock coat, of the cut and 
fashion of Louis XIV. which, heing withont any collar, had 
buttons and button holes from the neck to the bottom of the 
^rt, and waa padded and stiffened with bucknuir. The 
cufia were very large, of a different colour, and turned up 
AA 2 
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bead, than she is with you, prince? I can 
assure your highness, that at this moment there 
subsists a very great degree of coolness between 



to die albows. Tbe whole was lioed with white ■atio, which, 
froB itf being very much moth-eaten, appeared as if it had 
beei dotted on purpose to show the buckram between the 
satin lining. His waistcoat was of rich green striped silk 
boimd with gold lace ; the buttons and button boles of gold ; 
the flaps very lai^, and cosipletelj covering bis small 
dodies; which bappensd very Itpfopos, for they scaccdy 
leaehed his kaees, orer which ha wore large striped silk 
stockings, that came half way np his th^faa. Bis shoes had 
high heels, and reached faalf ap his legs ; the bnekles were 
small, and set rouod widi paste. A Tery narrow stiff stock 
decorated his neck. He carried a hat, with a white featlier 
on tbe inside, under hit arm. His rufilea were of very band- 
seme point lace. His few gray hairs were gathered in a little 
round bag. Tbe wig alone was wanting to make him » 
thorough pictare of the pc^bed age of tbe fennder of Ver- 
sailles and Mariy. 

He had tA\ Ant princely poUteness of manner which so emi- 
nently ^tinguished the old sdiool of French nobility, pre- 
rious to the revolation. He was the thorough gentleman, a 
character by no means so readily to be met within these days 
of refinement as one wuuld imagine. He never addressed the 
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her majesty and her royal brother-in-law, whom 
she lores as if he were her own brother. Though 
she makes every allowance for his political in- 
ezperience, and well knows the goodness of his 
heart and the rectitude of his intentions, yet 
policy will not permit her to change her 
sentiments. 

' "That may be," said the prince, "but 
while her majesty continues to honour with 
her royal presence the Dutchess de Polignac, 
whose friends, as well as herself, are all enthu- 
siastically mad in favour of the constitutional 
system, she shows an undue partiality, by 
countenancing one branch of the party and not 
the other; particularly so, as the great and 

softer sex but with ease, and elegance, and admiration of 
their persona. 

Could Louis XIV. have believed, had it been told to 
bim when he placed (his branch of the Bourbons on the 
throne of Iberia, that it would one day refiise to give shel- 
ter at the Conrt of Madrid to one of his family, for fear Of 
offending a Corsictn usurper 1 
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notorious leader of the oppositioa, which the 
queen frowns upon, is the sister-in-law of this 
rery Dutchess de Polignac, and the avowed 
fevourite of the Count D'Artois, by whom, 
and the councils of the Palais Royal, he is 
supposed to be totally governed tn his poUtical 



' " The queen," replied I, " is certainly her 
own mistress. She sees, I believe, many per- 
sons more from habit than any other motive; to 
which, your highness is aware, many princes 
often make sacrifices. Your highness cannot 
suppose I can have the temerity to controul 
her majesty in the selection of her friends, or 
in her sentiments respecting them." 

' "No," exclaimed the prince, "I imagine 
not. But she might just as well see any of us; 
for we are no n^ore enemies of the crown than 
the party she is cherishing by constantly ap- 
pearing among them ; which, according to her 
avowed maxims concerning the not sanctioning 
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any bat supporters of the absolute monarchy, 
IB ia direct oppositioa to her own sentiments. 

' "Who," continued his highness, "caused 
that infernal comedy. The Marriage of Sigaro, 
to be brought out, butthe party of the Dutchess 
de Polignac.* The play is a critique on the 
whole royal family, from the drawing up of the 
curtain to its fall. It burlesques the ways and 
maimers of every individual connected with the 
court of Versailles. Not a scene but touches 



* NoU of the Princett LambaUc—Tbti PriDce of ConU 
never could apeak of Beaumarchaia but with the greateat 
contempt. There was Bomethlng personal in this exaspera- 
ratioD. Beaumarchais had satirized the piince. The Spa- 
■ish Barber was founded on a Gircumslance, which hap- 
pened, at a country house, betweeu Conti and a young lady, 
during the reign of Louis XV. when intrigues of every kind 
were practised and almost sanctioned. The poet has ex- 
posed the prince by making him the Doctor Bartolo of faia 
play. The affair which supplied the story was hushed up 
at court, and the prince was only punished by the loss of 
his mistresH, who became the wife uf another. 
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some of Uieir characters. Are not the queeo 
herself and the Count D'Artois lampooned 
and caricatured in the garden scenes, aod 
the most slanderous ridicule cast upon their 
innocent evening walks on the terrace ? Does 
not Beaumarchais plainly show in it, to erery 
impartial eye, the means which Uie Countess 
Diana has taken publickly to demonstrate her 
jealousy of the queen's ascendency over the 
Count D'Artois ? Is it not from the same senti- 
ment, that she has roused the jealousy of the 
Countess D'Artois against her majesty ?" 

' " All these circumstances," observed I, 
" the king prudently foresaw when he read the 
manuscript, and caused it to be read to the 
queen, to convince her of the nature of its 
characters and the dangerous tendency likely 
to arise from its performance. Of this your 
highness is aware. It is not for me to apprise 
you, that, to avert the excitement inevitable 
from its being brought upon the stage, and 
under a thorough conviction of the mischief it 
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would produce in turning t^e miod^ 9f tbe 
peopi« Bgsinst tbe que^, his mfij^sty sol^PuMy 
declared, that the comedy should no( be per- 
formed iu Ppris; ^nd that he would n^yer 
sauction its being brought b^ore the public Qp 
any stage in France." 

' "Bab! bah! madauf/' exclaimed Conti. 
"The queen has acted lit^ ^ ^hild in this affair* 
as in many others, la defianpe of his piajesty s 
determiuation, did &ot the queen herself, 
through the fatal influence of her favourite, 
whose party wearied her out by continued 
importunities, cause the king to revoke bis 
express mandate? And what has foeei) the 
consequence of her majesty's ungoTeniable 
partiality for these Polignacs ?" 

* " You know, prince," said I, " better than 
I do." 

' " The proofs of its bad consequences," 
pursued his highness, "are more strongly 
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Ttaified than ever, by your own withdrawing 
from the queen's parties, since her unresorred 
acknowledgment of her partiality (htal par- 
tiality!) for those who will be her ruin; for 
they are her vrarst enemies." 

' " Pardon me, prince," answered I, " I have 
not withdrawn myself from the queen, but 
from the new parties, with whose politics I 
cannot identify myself, besides some excep- 
tions I have taken against those who frequent 
them." 

' " Bah ! bah !" exclaimed Conti, " your 
sagacity has got the better of your curiosity. 
All the wit and humour of that traitor Beau- 
marchais never seduced you to cultivate bis 
society, as all the rest of the queen's party 
have done." 

' " I never knew him to be accused of 
treason." 
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■■ "Why, what do you call a fellow, who 
sent arms to the Americans before the war was 
declared, without his soTereign's consent?" 

' " In that affair, I consider the ministers as 
criminal as himself; for the queen, to this day, 
believes, that Beaumarchais was sanctioned by 
them; and, you know, her majesty has ever 
since had an insuperable dislike to both De 
Manrepas and De Vergennes. But I bare no- 
thing to do with these things." 

' " Yes, yes, I understand you, princess. 
Let her romp and play with the compote vou^*, 
but who will amtpatire'\ (make allowance for) 
her folly. Bah! babt bah! She is inconsistent, 
princess. Not that I mean by this to insinuate, 
that the dutcbess is not the sincere friend and 

* A kind of game of fod«ta, introduced for the Aversion 
of the royal children and those of the Dutcheas de Polignac, 

t This play upon the words is UDtranslateabls. 
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well-wisher of the queen. Her immediate 
exiBtence, her interest, and that of her family, 
are all dependant on the royal bounty. But 
can the dutchess answer for the same sincerity 
towards the queen, with respect to her innu- 
moable guests r No ! Are not the sentiments 
of Uie dutchess's sister-in-law. the Countess 
Diana, in direct opposition to the absolute 
monarchy ? Has she not always been an enthu- 
siastic advocate for all those that have supported 
the American war ? Who was it that crowned 
at a public assembly the democratical straight 
hairs of Dr. Franklin ? Why the same Madame 
Countess Diana ! Who was capa turpa in ap- 
plauding the men who were framing the 
American constitution, at Paris ? Madame 
Countess Dianat Who was it in like manner, 
that opposed all the queen's arguments against 
the political conduct of France and Spain, 
relative to the war with England, in favour of 
the American independence? The Countess 
Diana ! Not for the love of that rising nation. 
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or for the sacred cause of liberty ; but from a 
taste for notoriety, a spirit of enry and jealousy, 
an appr^ensioD, lest the personal charmd of the 
queen might rob her of a part of thoae affec- 
tions, which she herself exclusively hoped to 
alienate from that abortion, the Countess 
D'Artois, in whose service she is maid of honour, 
and hand-maid to the count. My dear prin- 
cess, these are facts proved. Beaumarchais 
has delineated them all. Why then refuse to 
see me ? Why withdraw her former confidence 
from the Count D'Artois, when she lives in the 
society which promulgates antimonarchical 
principles? These are sad evidences of her 
majesty's inconsistency. She might as well 
see the Duke of Orleans" — 

' Here my feelings overwhelmed me. I could 
contain myself no longer. The tears gushed 
from my eyes : 

' " Oh, prince !" exclaimed I, in a bitter 
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agony of grief—" Oh prince ! touch not that 
&tal string. For how many years has he not 
caused these briny tears of mine to flow from 
my burning eyes ! The scalding drops hare 
nearly parched up the spring of life !" ' 



END OF VOL. 1. 
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